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WITH power in abundance com- 
pletely controlled, a free beauty of 
line, an air-borne ease of driving, 
the poised excellence of the new 
Lincoln stands as a distinct mark 
in motor car achievement. For the 
new Lincoln was created to be a 
complete expression of all those 
qualities which sound research 
and engineering can provide for 
the advanced motor car. 

This new Lincoln is impres- 
sively luxurious. It is driven with 
a flowing sense of wind-blown 
power. The new free-wheeling 
transmission brings a fresh ex- 
hilaration to driving. Gears are 
operated easily, quietly, exactly. 
Between second and high speeds, 
back and forth, gears may be 
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LINCOLN JUDKINS 


shifted without disengaging the 
clutch. By removing pressure 
from the accelerator pedal, the 
engine is automatically released 
and the car glides smoothly and 
silently on momentum. 

More generous power is com- 
manded by the driver of this car 
than any Lincoln has ever pro- 
vided. The new engine develops 
120 horse-power, and at the same 
time, it is more alert, more re- 
sponsive, more silent. The new 
Lincoln is longer and lower. It is 
a newly designed car throughout, 
adhering strictly to the policy of 
well-balanced excellence which is 
the Lincoln tradition. 

The notable luxury and safety, 
which have always distinguished 
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PRESENTS IN A BEAUTIFULLY 
POISED AUTOMOBILE THE NEW 


EXCELLENCE OF MODERN MOTORING 
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the Lincoln, are heightened by the 
advanced engineering and design 
embodied in this car. And, im- 
mediately evident, the whole char- 
acter of the car itself is expressed 
in the clean flow of its beautiful 
lines. Prices of the new Lincoln 
range from $4400 upward, 
F. O. B. Detroit. 

The new Lincoln is built as all 
the long-lived Lincolns that have 
gone before . . . in a plant famous 
for its precision craftsmanship. 
Behind it are the entire resources 
of the Ford organization. With 
such a background, its makers 
are able to give full expression to 
their fresh ideal of making a 
motor car as perfect as it is 
possible to produce. 
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HUDSON ESSEX | 


invades a new field 


Relax as you Rid 
in Hudson and Essex 


“Hudson-Essex certainly gives 
you plenty of car for your money.” 
You hear that said everywhere. 
And yet many who say it base 
their opinions on beauty or per- 
formance alone. 


But brilliant as these cars are in 
performance, handsome as they 
are in appearance, their greatest 
advantage is in their Rare Riding 
Comfort. 


This includes more than the abil- 
ity to reduce road shocks. Four 
two-way hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers take care of that. It takes in 
deep-cushioned seats, wide doors, 
ample leg-room and head-room, 
frames that preventweaving, wider 
tread for increased seat width, 
bodies insulated against drum: 
ming and drafts. Comfort is like- 
wise considered in the ease with 
which every control is reached 
and operated, lack of excessive 
motor vibrations and freedom 
from squeaks and rattles. 


These cars do give you more for 
your money. They give you dis- 
tinction and pride of ownership. 
They are low in first cost and 
economical to operate. And they 
ride like cars costing thousands of 
dollars. Come prove what we say 
1s true. A ride will convince you. 


$875 


THE GREATER 


HUDSON 8 


Business Coupe 
(Coach $895) 


Other body models as attractively 
priced. Special equipment extra. 
All prices F, O. B. Detroit. 


with Rare Riding Comfort 
at the Lowest Prices in 
our 22 years’ history . 


OWNER-MANAGEMENT PERMITS 
EXCLUSIVE VALUE ADVANTAGES 


Owner-management enables Hudson- 
Essex to give you outstanding advan- 
tages in quality and price. The men who 
are now guiding its destinies have been 
with the company since its inception 
twenty-two years ago. Its department 
heads and principal distributors are its 
controlling owners. Their independ- 
ence is backed by unusually large re- 
sources in capital and plant facilities. 
It enables Hudson-Essex to lead in de- 
sign and engineering. It permits econ- 
omies in manufacture and distribution 
that bring exceptional quality direct to 
the public at distinct price advantages. 


The New Essex Super-Six Coach 


$595 


THE NEW 


ESSEX °six" 


Coach or Business 
Coupe 


Other body models as attractively 
priced. Special equipment extra. 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 





DO YOU SMOKE) 


FROM 
HABIT 


OR DO YOU 
SMOKE 





OW many times a day do you | 


reach for a smoke without think- 

ing? That kind of smoking is just a 
habit, not a pleasure. 

Learn to smoke in the way that 

will give you the greatest pleasure. A 


pipe smoker smokes for the genuine 


enjoyment that his pipe gives him. 

If you do not smoke a pipe, today 
is not a bit too soon to start. Get 
yourself a good pipe and fill it with 
Edgeworth, then settle down to smoke 
for pleasure. 

Edgeworth’s blend of fine old bur- 
leys and its distinctive eleventh proc- 
ess give it a flavor that the man who 
smokes for pleasure quickly learns to 
relish. 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or clip the coupon 


below for special sample packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of 
fine old burleys, with its 
natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 
eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms —“*Ready Rub- 
bed” and “‘Plug Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ pocket pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 


mond, Va. 


=__CLIP COUPON=é 





LARUS & BRO. CG..,,100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. 
I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name— 
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Ohioan Presidents v. Virginian 
Sirs: 

A Virginian, in Time, Dec. 15, p. 4, in a letter 
criticizing a statement of yours and titled by you 
“Virginia 8, Ohio 7’’ claims honors for his State 
as the Mother of Presidents. Virginia undoubt- 
edly has a certain claim, but I think one much 
less valid than that of Ohio. Of Virginia’s eight 
presidents, only seven were elected to that office; 
Tyler was Harrison’s vice president. All seven 
of Ohio’s presidents were elected. Furthermore 
two of Virginia’s remaining seven were inaugu- 
rated before Ohio was admitted to the union, and 
four of the seven were inaugurated before Ohio’s 
population equaled that of Virginia. Only two 
of Virginia’s presidents were born after the 
Revolution, i.e. in the State of Virginia, and one 
of them was Woodrow Wilson whose political 
life, prior to his election to the presidency, was 
spent entirely within the boundaries of New 
Jersey. Ohio’s seven were born in, the State of 
Ohio. In other words, Virginia had a temporary 
advantage arising from geographical accident; as 
a seacoast colony it started first. 

Rospert S. MONTGOMERY 

Boston, Mass. 


Trench Rent 
Sirs: 
I have heard recently from two different and 


| quite authoritative sources that in settling the 
| War Reparations Debts, France has charged the 


U. S. rent tor the trench space the American 
troops occupied in 1917-18. Can you tell me 
if this has any foundation in fact? 
Francis H. Hoyt 
Montclair, N. J. 
Ridiculous !—Eb. 


A 


Bass 
Rockfte’s Religion 
Sirs: 

We note that on p. 2 of Trme for Dec. 22 that 
famous football coach, was 
converted to Catholicism some four years ago. 
We are enclosing a clipping from p. 20 of the 
Pathfinder for Jan. 3, which states that Rockne 
is a Protestant. Will you please explain the 
discrepancy between these two answers to the 
same question? ... 

Atice W. HicKMAN 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Knute Kenneth Rockne became a Ro- 
man Catholic Nov. 21, 1925.—Eb. 

> 
Ferocious Painted Tom-Cats 
Sirs: 

In Jan. 12 issue of Tre is an article headed 
“Poisoned Promenade,” which tells of what a 
hard time the authorities are having in New 
York in trying to prevent the dogs from killing 
the shrubbery in Park Avenue as they “run, sniff 
and so on” up and down that fashionable 
thoroughfare. 

I had a somewhat similar experience with 
dogs killing the shrubbery in front of my house, 
after the telegraph poles and trees had been 
removed from the street. And I succeeded in 
breaking up the frolic, although I didn’t have to 
resort to arsenic in doing so. I had pictures of 
ferocious looking Tom-cats done in yellow, and 
I placed these pictures in front of the shrubbery. 


a bill ($5.00). 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





The idea was not exactly my own, but all the 
same it worked like a charm. ... 
W. G. Cox 


Burlington, N. C. 


Wood wv. Segrave 
Sirs: 

Would you print in your Letters column a 
summary of the speed boat records made by 
Gar Wood and the late Sir Henry Segrave. | 
should like to know the speed made by the late 
Sir Henry on the day of his death. 

Please inform me also as to the greatest 
speed made in a sea-flea and who by. 

This is to settle an argument and we have 
agreed that Trmr’s report decides the winner. 

H. C. McGuire 

Cobourg, Ont. 


Gar Wood’s best average: 93.123 m. p. 
h. The late Major Sir Henry O'Neal De- 
hane Segrave’s best: 98.76 m. p. h. After 
breaking the record, one June day last 
year in Lake Windermere, Major Segrave 
forced Miss England IJ to 101.11 m. p. h.,, 
struck a water-logged tree branch, hurtled 
to his death. Last week the reconditioned 
Miss England II carried Racer Kaye Don 
100 m. p. h. on Lough Neagh, Ireland, in 
a trial preparatory to attempting the 
world’s record at Buenos Aires before the 
Prince of Wales. 

The sea-flea (outboard hydroplane) rec- 
ord: 50.9 m. p. h., by Ray Pregenzer of 
Antioch, Ill.—Eb. 


2 
Wolves & Moujiks 
Sirs: 

On p. 180 of Paul de Kruif’s estimable work 
Microbe Hunters, the author writes of nineteen 
Russian peasants, moujiks, who went to Paris 
(after having been badly mangled by a mad 
wolf) for the Pasteur treatment of rabies. Dr. 
(?) de Kruif further relates that all but three 
of these unfortunates were saved, “and all the 
world raised a paean of thanks” to Pasteur. 

Now, along comes Dr. Axel Munthe, with 
his equally estimable book The Story of San 
Michele and tells us, on p. 67, of the “terrible 
episode of the six Russian peasants bitten by 
a pack of mad wolves and sent to the Institut 
Pasteur.”” Dr. Munthe continues with his sorry 
tale of how these six moujiks all became “raving 
mad” and the “doomed men” were “helped to a 
painless death” and “all of the newspapers were 
full of the most ghastly descriptions of the death 
of the Russian moujiks.” 

Won’t you or one of your erudite readers aid 
an old-Timer, and tell us how many moujiks? 
and did they live or die? and was it wolf or 


wolves? 
Mrs. J. G. HAMILTON 

San Mateo, Calif. 

Number of bitten moujiks: 19. Number 
of wolves: 1. Moujiks cured: 16. Mou- 
jiks dead: 3. The wolf ran amuck in 
Smolensk province in March 1886. For 
two days & two nights it wandered, at- 
tacking everyone it met. One badly bitten 
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| WHEN — bh How— 


When did Man come to walk up- How may the mysterious ““X 
right? body"’ determine a baby's sex 
When was the eagle a reptile? before birth? 


‘ How ce ; 
When does an oyster change its can a moth locate his mate 
sex? a mile away? 


WHY — WHERE — 


W Where is the “private secretary” 
Vhy can a lobster grow new of the brain? 


s. while we ? , 

limbs, while we cannot? Where does the female skeleton 
Why does fear give us goose threaten to stop all further human 
flesh? evolution? 


an we control the Sex 
of our babies? 


HAT would not kings have uit last it has been completed! What Wells 
Ss ie . ? a did for the story of Man in “The Outline of You Have 
given for the secret? W hat History” he now does for the story of Life “Geniasanell 
heartaches it would have spared their __ itself in “The Science of Life’! in Your Ears! 
queens — perpetual victims of the Wells’ “Outline” reviewed human history Just pe top’ Ex: ’ A Bird Who 
. j as one continuous march of human events. eon’ benoit on “Sets a Stage” 
demand for ‘‘ An heir to the throne!” Wells’ new “Science of Life’ widens the focus string, so a level- for His Cum 
The entire course of history has 224 teviews the continuous development of ear enables your ’ 
r ’ “) life itself —tracing its myriad forms and whole body keep 
often been changed — because Na- mysterious phenomena, the fierce age-old eee: oe f When the 


H ” 3 shes , 
struggle for survival, the sources of tlhe lizer’’ man could ot Bing buil 


’ 


Wedding 


ture withheld the secret of controlling equipment which is inherited or acquired for nok walle, Fun, theatre "decorates 
or determining in advance the sex existence —and how, out of this, emerges airplane. s, fowers, and 
the dominant species, Man, with the marks gay feathers — then 
of a baby! > Ae Reppin heme ie ee Struts and dances 
of his own origin still upon and within him! ak until she is en- 
Today Science is discovering laws : “iM ng lad la 
) ; ‘ 8 In Four Epoch-Making Volumes } — 

that may decide (while the human Over Wells’ idle Gaubeel . tl Have Fishes’ 

a : ° ‘ ‘ ver Wells’ pages stalk forty-ton monsters. i 2 A ave Fishe 
cell is still a pinhead in size) whether Dodging beneath them run tiny creatures des- 4g ound Pe neat eb Tails! 
it is to produce a boy or a girl. How _ tined to outlive these freak monsters and be- ; Parts no longer used shrink and 

P ‘ 7. a come ancestors of nearly all modern animals, are covered t p wosees <n 
this power is at last yielding some of including man himself, wae eel the 100 pispes @hene 
its secrets to the probing searchlight In a still more ancient scene you see — as oe formerly importent 

andi ai . ae Ceo G , Wells can make you see a little worm- organs. 
york, “rn science has s De only Wells can 3 : . 
hie of modern Cle a € nas just been told like thing trying, century after century, to This Frog “ <. ~ The First 
oe by H.G. Wells, in hisnew companion- make his way up a river, until he finally Had No “Stomach” 
S 4 Snenante thing enabling hi: 0 succeed! 2. oat 
al work to the “Outline of History’? — inve oy somet — enabling = to succeed! Father! NG @D - ven 
. ~ <> Still further back, in the dimmest mist of Can Nature learn to ’ This spec 
Dr THE SCIENCE OF LIFE! : , SAA Raced tony She wi ; of living jelly 
‘ time, you see a worl void of any life exce] produce life ce ; eats micrc 
hree tiny iene wel jelly with howelike or shaeanr the help of the male? This . . sopic pla 
the At Last— The Story of All Abe pancitagpsborer. ae oe. frog was developed by an /, It flows round 
B e eo .6 - — e apparently ‘‘magic’’ process ‘ ‘ them,drawing them 
Things Living First Edition Now Being Released involving the piere- w/ into its body 
with After publication of ‘The Outline’ Mr. Here, in unforgettable chapters, are riddles of 7 a aaa oe 
San Wells began exhaustive research for this new life that have puzzled most people — answered sictl 
ible companion-work. In the tremendous 5-year in a way all people will enjoy and understand, 
10le task of writing it he had the collaboration of J Re y eae RED, 
_by the distinguished scientist, Julian Huxley, and Some of Science's amazing findings may 
itut his own son, the physiologist, G. P. Wells. startle you — upset long-cherished ideas. - 3 
orry But you will be enlightened and stimu- “Look Oud I'm an 
ving lated. You will learn, as only Wells can a 7 This 
to a tell you, what is known about Nature's a pees nsect 
were . ceaseless experiments with life in all its ay *-blutts** bi 10 might 
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a small alligator 


aid ° e 
iks? the Companion «Work to his Is King Alphonso’s Chin 500 Years Old? 


f or The prominent lip and jaw has recurred in his family since 


15th Century. Persistence of family likenesses is due to 
dominance of certain ‘‘genes’’ in the cells. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


THE STORY OF ALL THINGS LIVING 


Four beautiful volumes, 6%" by 914". Durably 
bound in black vellum clo stamped " sed in 
attractive container 1548 p profusel trated 
with 337 drawings. Colorec t front sp 64 ick-and 
white i tone illustrations. Ma 2 coupon - without 
money — TODAY! 


N 


in collaboration with JULIAN HuxLey and G. P. WeLLs 


H. G. Wells (who has always been interested in biology) studied at Royal College of 
Science under the great Thos. Huxley — took his degree of Bachelor of Science at 
London University — taught Biology for five years. = 
His two collaborators were Julian Huxley, grandson of Thos. Huxley, and G. P. 
Wells, his own son. Mr. Huxley occupied the Chair of Zoology, King's College, and pnariter eee ane ee aia ts aaaids ex cals eae amd 


holds the Fullerian Chair of Physiology at The Royal Institution. G. P. Wells took 4 
First Honors in Natural Science at Cambridge and is an active teacher and research Doubleday, Doran & Co., Dept. 32, Garden City, N. Y 


worker at University College, London. Please send me H. G. Wells’ “The Science of Life’ in four 
volumes. After 5 days’ free examination I will either make 


Sent for 5 Days’ Free Examination my first $2 payment and agree to pay the balance on terms 


of $2 monthly for 5 months (Total $12) or I will return the 
The First Edition of “The Science of Life’ is now being released. ‘‘Free-Examination set to you and pay nothing. 
equests’’ will be filled in order of receipt. Act at once to obtain a First Edition set. 
Send coupon at once — without money. Examine the set for 5 days. If delighted Name 
with it, make first payment of $2 — balance on terms of $2 a month for 5 months. 
If not delighted, return books and forget the matter. Mail coupon today! Address 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Dept. 32, Garden City, N. Y. City 





IMPORTANT EQUIPMENT 
IN ANY PLACE OF BUSINESS 


A Detex Watchman’s Clock 


After business hours the most important 
equipment in the place is the Watchman’s 
System. It alone gives positive evidence of 
the safeguarding of the value of plant 
equipment, stock, or furnishings—even the 
records of the firm. It checks the watchman 
and gives its report in indisputable, un- 
alterable form. 

Nor was such value ever offered in 
watchmen’sclocks as is now offered in Detex 
New Modelslong the leading clocks of the 
world. All models have been strengthened 
and improved until today they offer the great- 
est value in durability, adaptability, conti- 
nuity of service and freedom from repair. 

If your equipment is not in A-1 shape, 
now is the time to renew it. 


Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


¥ “e 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4167Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 
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man finally slew the beast with an axe. 
A Russian physician took the victims to 
Paris. Pasteur treated 16 of them with a 
new, intensive treatment (two inoculations 
daily). The three patients who died were 
treated by the then ordinary method (one 
inoculation in several days). The Tsar 
gave Pasteur a diamond cross of the 
Order of St. Anne and 100,000 francs for 
Pasteur Institute-—Eb. 


Folsom Break, 1903 


| Sirs: 


TrmeE readers and subscribers in El Dorado 
County, Calif., and particularly in Placerville, 
are interested in your article in “Names Make 
News” column, issue of Dec. 5. 

Mr. McGeehan errs slightly in the time of the 
The break occurred on 
the afternoon of Friday, July 31, 1903, and 
until the Thanksgiving break of 1927, which the 
undersigned covered as United Press correspond- 
ent, was the worst in the history of Folsom 
prison—‘“hard-boiled,” ‘‘second-termer” sanctu- 
ary for the lawbreakers of California. 

On the following night, Saturday, Aug. 1, 
1903, the main band of convicts, seven in num- 
ber, were surrounded at the Victory Mine, Man- 
zanita Hill, nine miles southwest of Placerville. 
Posses from Sacramento, Placer, El] Dorado, Ama- 
dor and other neighboring counties were rein- 
forced by the National Guard Unit, Company H, 
then the pride of Placerville and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Two members of the Guard, Festus Ruther- 
ford, 19, and Griffin Jones, 21, were killed in the 
pitched battle that raged all night, their bodies 
recovered through the heroism of Guardsmen. 
Albert Gill, another Guardsman, fell with a bullet 
through his lungs and all night long lay without 
water while his comrades sought to kill or cap- 
ture the ambushed men. Alfred Springer, a 
farmer in the Manzanita Hill section, was an 
innocent victim of the accurate aim of Guards- 
men. Accidentally getting inside the guard lines, 
he was challenged by those on guard. Hard of 
hearing, he failed to respond to the challenge 
or to halt as ordered and fell with two bullets 
through his body. 

Mr. McGeehan’s experience probably occurred 
in the rough, wild and sparsely settled section 
east of the fatal battleground on the days fol- 
lowing the battle of Manzanita Hill. The other 
band of convicts entrenched themselves at Pilot 
Hill, 16 miles north of the Victory Mine, where 
a battle was fought without bloodshed. 

Subsequently, all the convicts were captured 
and returned to Folsom except three who were 
killed during the search and one “Red Shirt” 
Gordon. The latter’s name is still carried on the 
rolls of Folsom prison as one of the few men 
to make good an escape, although a _ report 
within the last five years was to the effect that 
he was killed during a hold-up in South Amer- 


DORs 20's 
H. B. Tuomas, Editor 
The Republican 
Placerville, Calif. 


Play About Paul 
Sirs: 

A winter visitor in “sunny” California, while 
browsing in the Hollywood Book Store one rainy 
afternoon, I was attracted to a little volume en- 
titled The Great Apostle, by a striking picture 
of The Crucifixion on the jacket. This book, 
written by H. O. Stechan and issued by a local 
publisher, fascinatingly presents the spectacular 
life of St. Paul in play-form—a welcome varia- 
tion, since of the making of many books about 
the doughty Apostle to the Gentiles there seems 
to be no end. 

Often I have wondered why no one has ever 
been inspired to write a drama about the pic- 
turesque organizer of Christianity—and here it 
is. I cail your attention to my discovery, because 
in the Jan. 12 issue of Time a Minnesota clergy- 
man thanked you for reviewing several works 
with a spiritual note, and asked for more... . 

Mrs. MatHitpA MARKHAM 

Chicago, IIl. 

Forelock Caught 
Sirs: 

I want both personally as one holding Dr. 
Ewing in very high regard, and as Director of 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
to thank you most sincerely for the very in- 
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telligent, succinct, accurate and safe publicity 
which you have given to the fight against can- 
cer in your recent issue of Time. I know of no 
single item of voluntary publicity appearing in 
a periodical that has made quite such a definite 
appeal to me. The question is such a difficult 
one and requires so much repetition of facts in 
order to educate the public that the service which 
you have rendered cannot, I think, be over- 
estimated. It is another instance where Time 
has caught itself by the forelock. 
C. C. Lirtre 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


—o— 


Brothers 


Tribune v. 
Sirs: 

Your issue of Jan. 19, at p. 13, makes a false 
charge that Leo V. Brothers was being “framed” 
for the murder of Alfred Lingle as a means of 
winding up the mystery. You expressly charge 
that Brothers was being “framed” by the Chicago 
Tribune; when considered with your other state- 
ments concerning this investigation, the charge 
necessarily also applies to Patrick Roche, Chief 
Investigator of the State’s Attorney, and Charles 
F. Rathbun and James E. McShane, Assistant 
State’s Attorneys, all of whom have been di- 
rectly responsible for the conduct of the case. 

We are requested by The Tribune Co. pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, and by Mr. Roche, 
Mr. Rathbun and Mr. McShane to demand that 
you publish in the next issue of your magazine a 
retraction of this false and defamatory imputa- 
tion. ... 


WeEyMoUTH KIRKLAND 

Kirkland, Fleming, Green & Martin, 

Chicago, II. 

Time gladly prints this authoritative 
denial of a suspicion current in Chicago. 
In reporting the story originally, Tre 
said: “Offsetting the ‘frame-up’ theory 
was the fact that nine unnamed witnesses 
of the murder had ‘positively identified’ 
Brothers as the ‘big wavy-haired man with 
a glint in his blue eye’ who had shot Lin- 
gle.”” Last week, one month after his ar- 
rest, Leo V. Brothers had his first hearing 
in open court, mumbled “On the advice 
of my attorneys I stand mute.” Under the 
law the judge thereupon directed that a 
plea of “Not Guilty” be entered on behalf 
of Brothers.—Eb. 

> 
Bishop & Babcock’s Bean 
Sirs: 

We refer you to article in Time, Dec. 29, in 
which you state, p. 33, that the new White Motor 
Co. President is Ashton G. Bean, previously 
president of Bishop & Babcock. 

Mr. Ashion G. Bean was and still is President 
of the Bishop & Babcock Manufacturing Co 
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SS0S journal box...housing an 
Sif Spherical Bearing on a railway 
passenger car of one of the great Ameri- 
can roads. Absolute freedom from hot 
boxes ... easier starting ... easier riding 
-.-are just,a few of the advantages that 
the SOS Spherical Bearing offers the 
railroad. There are more S\{S\P Bearings 
in use on the railroads of the world than 
all other anti-friction bearings combined. 


In the Long Run—@QOn the Long Run 
There’s Nothing But Performanee that Counts 


justment of any kind and without showing 
appreciable wear. Railroad men know that. 
The point is this: If SSP Bearings can 


A railway journal is no soft berth for any 
bearing. Not with tons of flying steel sway- 
ing up above. Not with the shocks... the 


stresses... the loads... that are applied 
to railway running gear. It’s no place, de- 
pend upon it, for anything less than SSF. 

SULS Bearings have stood 
up in railway journals for fif- 
teen years. Some of them 
have left a million miles of 
track behind . . . without ad- 


oKF 


stand up year after year in a railway journal, 
there’s hardly any job in all the world of in- 
dustry that’s big enough to make them fall 
down. In a bearing there’s 
nothing but performance 
that counts SKF INDUS- 
TRIES, Inc., 40 East 34th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


“Heart of the Nation” 


Along with Will Rogers, Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith, Calvin Coolidge, Mary Pick- 
ford, last week President Hoover made 
a radio appeal in behalf of the $10,000)- 
ooo Red Cross Drought Relief fund. Said 
he: “It is unthinkable that any of our 
people should suffer from hunger or want. 
The heart of the nation will not permit it. 
It is to the heart of the nation that I am 
appealing tonight. I urge all of my fellow 
countrymen to contribute promptly and 
in accordance with their means.” It was 
generally agreed that the President’s 
speech sounded more like reading-from-a- 
piece-of-paper than any of the others. 

Two days later total subscriptions 

reached $2,204,000. 
@ Weary but affable in the Cabinet room, 
President Hoover sat for his portrait to 
Douglas Chandor, scion of Hungarian no- 
bility, private soldier for England 
throughout the War, poet,* linguist, 
painter-extraordinary for Time.+ In the 
Green Room, Mrs. Hoover sat for Artist 
Gleb Ilyin, Russian émigré, now popular 
in California. 


- ea 


“An Open Mind” 


“The Commission considers ... en- 
forcement in the country as a whole un- 
satisfactory. The Commission by a 
large majority does not favor repeal of 
the 18th Amendment. . I am in accord 
with this view. I am in unity with the 
spirit of the report in seeking constructive 
steps to advance the national ideal of 
eradication of the social and economic and 
political evils of the [liquor] traffic 
at the same time facing with an open mind 
the difficulties which have arisen under 
this experiment. 

“T do, however, see serious objections to 
and therefore must not be understood as 
recommending the Commission’s proposed 
revision of the 18th Amendment which is 
suggested by them for possible considera- 
tion at some future time if the continued 
effort at enforcement should not prove 
successful. My own duty is clear—to en- 
force the law with all the means at our 
disposal without equivocation or reserva- 
tion. ee 

That is what President Hoover said to 
Congress by way of comment on the 
Wickersham Prohibition Report (see p. 
8). 

“Hasty and inexact.” That is what the 


*Example: 
The people of Spain think Cervantes 
Is worth about half-a-dozen Dantes— 
1n opinion resented most bitterly 
By the people of Italy. 
tThe Chandor Hoover will be 
color in Time, March 2. 


reproduced in 


potent, Wet, arch-Republican New York 
Herald-Tribune immediately said, among 
other disappointed things, of President 
Hoover’s message to Congress. Many an- 
other influence close to the Administration 
was similarly chagrinned. 

The country, already badly befuddled 
by the Commission’s contradictions, won- 
dered what this new contradiction might 
mean. While emphasizing that his Com- 
mission did not favor repeal, the President 
had played down the fact that a majority 
of his Commission favored immediate re- 
vision. In emphatically repudiating his 
Commission’s suggested method for revi- 
sion and in the same breath rehearsing his 
“own duty” to enforce the law ‘without 
equivocation or reservation,” he had ap- 
parently slammed the revision door shut 
in his Commission’s face. The Commis- 
sion had reported Wet. The President had 
plumped Dry—more squarely than he ever 
plumped since entering politics. What did 
it all mean? 

Wet Republicans were specially anxious 
for an answer. So to the White House 
was summoned big, blond Theodore Clif- 
ford Wallen, Washington correspondent 
of the Herald Tribune. The. President 
talked to Correspondent Wallen privately. 
Next day the Herald Tribune carried 
hesitant story to the effect that the Presi- 
dent had “turned thumbs down only on the 
specific plan of revision suggested by the 
Commission,” that he was still open- 
minded on other proposals. The White 
House endeavor to make President Hoover 
seem less Dry was carried further when 
Secretary Walter Newton assembled news- 
men and solemnly explained—anonymous- 
ly—that the President had been “‘misrepre- 
sented,” that the door was not closed to 
other Wet ideas. Joining in the effort to 
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“explain” the President’s position was his 
good friend, Journalist Mark Sullivan, who 
wrote this asininity: “A [President] can- 
not well be in a position of enforcing an 
existing law with one hand while with the 
other hand he gives public consideration 
to a change in the law.” 

It was the second important time in 
three years that Herbert Hoover had 
seemed to shout Dry and whisper Wet on 
Prohibition. Historians recalled that con- 
fidential explanations were found neces- 
sary after the famed “experiment-noble- 
in-motive” speech at Palo Alto. It was 
hastily explained then that Nominee Hoo- 
ver’s attitude was “laboratory.” 

Members of Mr. Hoover's entourage 
had again to regret that the country was 
too dull-witted to understand Herbert 
Hoover, or that he was not sufficiently ar- 
ticulate to make himself clear at the first 
try. Practical politicians, on the other 
hand, regretted that Mr. Hoover had not 
recognized in the Report a beautiful magic 
carpet for 1932; that he had first nailed it 
down Dry so that it could not fly, then 
damaged it more by trying to pull out his 
nails. 

While rumors ran 
House lobbies that the President would 
make yet another statement of his atti- 
tude on the Wickershambles, men who 
know him well endeavored to make every- 
thing plain by brushing aside Politics, 
brushing aside Wetness and Dryness, and 
talking about Herbert Hoover's Idealism. 

This quality, elusive but strongly ap- 
parent to any one who has talked with 
Herbert Hoover for five minutes, or read 
him on the subject of Child Welfare, or 
fairly compared his career before and after 
he left engineering, is described in rela- 
tion to Prohibition as follows: All his 
mature life until the War he had the Con- 
tinental attitude toward intoxicants—en- 
joyed them, knew how to handle them, 
seldom gave them a thought. When the 
U. S. adopted Prohibition, he stopped 
using alcohol. He was not particularly 
glad to do so.* But he was going into 
public life, wanted a clear record, and 
was ready to believe that abolition of alco- 
hol would make for social uplift. The 
slow arrival of that uplift has not dis- 
couraged Idealist Hoover about its ulti- 
mate arrival. The sharp swing of public 
sentiment away from the present law 
challenges his stubborn nature, for he 
holds mass thought in low esteem. Even 
his political ambition is part of this atti- 
tude, his Quaker conscience telling him he 


around the White 


*There is a story that he hopped with vexa- 
tion upon receiving, in Poland, a letter from 
Mrs. Hoover from California saying that out of 
respect for the new Prohibition law, she had 
taken a lot of wines given them by Stanford 
University and poured them away in the garden. 
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must continue in his position, cost what 
pain it may, for the ultimate public good. 

Friends pointed over & again to 
a paragraph from a recent Satevepost arti- 
cle by Will Irwin, the man who is sup- 
posed to know Herbert Hoover best of 
all. The paragraph: 

“In all the hammering of the past 
months, not even the bitterest opponent 
has belittled the Hoover mind. The in- 
tellectual stature of him is too patent. .. . 
It is wide thinking, it is fast, it is intui- 
tive, it is as accurate as a die, it is flexi- 
ble, it is creative.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Clock 

Working days left: 32. Essential bills 
to enact if a special session is to be 
avoided: 11. Essential bills enacted last 
week: o. 

House Work Done. 
Representatives last week: 
@ Passed (179-to-10g9) a bill appropriat- 
ing $136,000,000 for the State, Justice, 
Commerce and Labor Departments; sent 
it to the Senate. 

@ Received from the President the re- 
port of the National Law Enforcement 
Commission (see col. 3); voted to have 
18,000 copies reprinted for congressional 
use. 

@ Passed a bill reserving for public use 
the scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs and 
small islands on the coast of Orange 
County, Calif., sent it to the Senate. 

@ Passed a Senate bill for uniform ad- 
ministration of national parks. 

@ Passed a bill withdrawing 376,000 acres 
of public lands in the Owens River Valley 
to protect the Los Angeles watershed. 

Senate Work Done. 
the U. S. last week: 

@ Passed a $125,000,000 first deficiency 
appropriation bill; sent it to a House 
conierence. 

@ Agreed (39-to-29) to take up a bill for 
drastic Prohibition enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. 

@ Recommitted (45-to-32) for further 
study the confirmed nominations of Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners Smith, Garsaud 
and Draper. 

@ Recommitted for further study the un- 
confirmed nomination of Eugene Meyer 
to be governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

@ Passed the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill; sent it to a House con- 
ference. 

@ Adopted a resolution for codification 
of laws on Veterans’ relief. 

q@ Adopted a resolution calling for infor- 
mation on an Unemployment survey by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The House of 


The Senate of 


@. Passed a bill for advance planning of 
public works as a jobless aid; sent it to 
the House. 

@ Ratified a treaty with Germany for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. 

@ Passed the Interior Department ap- 


propriation bill to which was attached a 
$25,000,000 Federal food fund amend- 
ment; sent it to a House conference. 
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Elder Statesman’s Hearing 

Elder Statesman Elihu Root, now al- 
most 86, marched in his fur-collared over- 
coat into a Senate committee room one 
morning last week and took a solitary seat 
at the end of a long table. He had come 
to explain to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee his formula whereby the U. S. 
could join the World Court. But the 
Committee kept Mr. Root waiting 30 
minutes. Behind him rose the loud chat- 
ter of peace-loving women who packed the 
room. Mr. Root ran his fingers impa- 
tiently over his short grey mustache. 

When the committee, headed by Chair- 
man Borah, finally strolled in and sat 
about the table, Jurist Root began a three- 
hour exposition of his handiwork. Re- 
viewing the World Court’s history and its 
relation to the council of the League of 
Nations, he detailed his objections to the 
Senate’s rigid reservation against the 
Court’s rendering an advisory opinion on 
any question in which the U. S. has or 
claims to have an interest. Under the 
Root formula, views are to be exchanged 
first between the U. S. and the Court on 
the question of “interest.” If the U. S. 
protests jurisdiction and the Court still 
persists in rendering an opinion, the U. S. 
may “naturally” withdraw “‘without any 
imputation of unfriendliness or unwilling- 
ness to co-operate generally for peace 
and goodwill.” 

With all the persuasiveness of the emi- 
nent advocate that he is, Mr. Root made 
much of the preliminary exchange of 
views, declared the U. S. could not be 
“frank and sincere” if it refused them. 
Said he: “We only have to tell what our 
interest is out of decent respect for man- 
kind. The press will want to know, the 
people will want to know, why the U. S. 
put a stop to proceedings aimed at obtain- 
ing peace... . Of the 16 advisory opin- 
ions handed down so far by the Court, 
not one has come within gunshot of our 
interests. . . . If we have an interchange 
of views, frankly and openly, in which 
each side will have to justify its position 
to the world, then the League council 
would never venture to submit a request 
for an advisory opinion in a case in which 
the U. S. has an interest and the U. S$ 
would never put itself in the position of 
making a claim of false pretense in which 
it did not have a real interest. . . . It is 
an experiment in international conduct 
that has to be carried on in a frank open 
way without concealments.” 

Mr. Root gave the impression that he 
thought it highly unlikely the U. S. would 
ever have to exercise its withdrawal privi- 
lege because the World Court would al- 
ways heed a U. S. protest. Said he: “It 
was the existence of this power of with- 
drawal that made the agreement pos- 
sible.” 


Pounding the table in his earnestness 
Elder Statesman Root declared: “I 
strongly desire that the U. S. should do its 


duty to the future of civilization. While 
the World Court may fail, God forbid that 
it should fail because America has failed 
to do her part!” 

Impressed, the Senators asked only a 
few routine questions, did no heckling. 


PROHIBITION 
Wickershambles 


(See front cover) 

One afternoon last week there was a 
great dinging and donging in the belfry 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Rochester, N. H. Factory workers, 
puzzled by the sudden outburst, paused in 
the street on their way home to ask ques- 
tions. Rev. Jonathan N. Armistead, all 
aglow withehappy excitement, loudly ex- 
plained: “It’s to celebrate the Wickersham 
Commission report. We just heard about 
ed 

What caused Pastor Armistead to set 
his bells to ringing was a pamphlet en- 
titled “Conclusions and . Recommenda- 
tions,” which the Commission had issued 
in Washington as a prelude to their full 
Report. Newsgatherers had naturally re- 
ported it at once. It gave a distinctly Dry 
impression (Time, Jan. 26). But when 
the newsgatherers received and ploughed 
through the whole 80,000-word Report, 
it became apparent that “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” had very little to do 
with what President Hoover’s Commis- 
sioners on Law Enforcement & Law 
Observance had really decided about Pro- 
hibition after 20 months of study and 
the expenditure of $500,000. If Pastor 
Armistead was embarrassed at having 
banged his bells prematurely, so was many 
another Dry throughout the land. Despite 
their “Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions,” a majority of the Commission had 
turned Wet. 

Compromise. Apparently the ten Com- 
missioners under Chairman George Wood- 
ward Wickersham, wrestling with their 
problem at their offices in Washington’s 
Tower Building, had at last decided they 
could come nowhere near unanimity on 
any fundamental “Conclusion” or “Rec- 
ommendation,” except one. That one 
was: IF & when it zs decided to alter Pro- 
hibition, let the word “regulate” be 
inserted in the 18th Amendment, so that 
Congress can from time to time alter 
Prohibition to fit changing conditions. 
Having voiced that suggestion, and in the 
absence of a positive agreement having 
(all except Commissioner Lemann) signed 
their negative list of “Conclusions & Rec- 
ommendations,” the Commissioners sought 
to preserve their self-respect by appending 
to the joint Report their separate, per- 
sonal opinions and convictions, 

6-to-5. Six of the eleven Commis- 
sioners, a majority of one, called for a 
Change. They were: Henry Watkins 
Anderson of Virginia, Ada Louise Com- 
stock of Massachusetts, Newton Diehl 
Baker of Ohio, Montefiore Mordecai Le- 
mann of Louisiana, Frank Joseph Loesch 
of Illinois, Roscoe Pound of Massachu- 
setts. 

A minority of five—Chairman Wicker- 
sham, William Irwin Grubb of Alabama, 
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William Squire Kenyon of Illinois, Ken- 
neth Mackintosh of Washington, Paul 
John McCormick of California—favored 
further trial of Prohibition-as-is. 

Two of the six Modificationists—Com- 
missioners Lemann & Baker—were for 
outright repeal. 

Dry Commissioners Mackintosh, Mc- 
Cormick and Kenyon were ready to shift 
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Acme-P. & A. 
MONTEFIORE Morpecal LEMANN 


“Repeal is the only consistent alternative.” 


to Modification if, upon further trial, 
Prohibition enforcement did not improve. 

A proposal for a national corporation to 
sell liquor was approved by Commis- 
sioners Anderson (its author), Loesch and 


Pound, conditionally endorsed by Com- 


missioners Mackintosh, McCormick and 
Kenyon. 

Findings of Fact. In marked contrast 
to the Commissioners’ obscurity of deci- 
sion was the clarity and completeness of 
their fact-finding. Not that the Commis- 
sion discovered anything which honest- 
minded citizens have not recognized as a 
fact for years. But the facts were stated 
fairly for the first time by an official body. 
Reviewing a decade of Prohibition they 
found: 1) Enforcement got off to a bad 
start which has crippled it ever since. 
2) Reform organizations like the Anti- 
Saloon League and the W. C. T. U. aban- 
doned all efforts to win public support by 
education and tolerance. 3) “Bribery, ex- 
tortion, theft, conspiracy, perjury, for- 
gery” among enforcement agents gave the 
18th Amendment an irreparably bad name. 
4) Without more public support Federal 
enforcement—so far a failure—was im- 
possible. 5) Abolition of the saloon is 
Prohibition’s one demonstrable triumph. 

Said the Commission: 

“There is a mass of information before 
us as to the general prevalence of drinking 
in homes, clubs, hotels; of drinking par- 
ties given and attended by persons of high 
standing and respectability; of drinking in 
connection with public dinners and con- 
ventions. . . . Taking the country as a 
Whole people of wealth, business men and 
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professional men and their families and 
perhaps the higher paid working men are 
drinking in large numbers in quite frank 
disregard of the declared policy of na- 
tional prohibition.” 

After detailing all the sources from 
which illicit liquor freely flows, the Com- 
mission remarked upon the Government’s 
apparent inability “to catch the men 
higher up.” Of speakeasies the Commis- 
sion said: ““The number closed each year 
is large. But the number does not de- 
crease on that account. There is a thor- 
oughly organized business which replaces 
its retail selling agencies as fast as they are 
discovered and closed up. . .-. Probably 
a much greater number of those who 
patronize speakeasies can afford to do so 
than was true in the case of the saloon. 
Thus the closing of the saloon has been 
a gain even if speakeasies abound.” 

Prices & the Public. Liquor prices, the 
Commission found, furnish a fair enforce- 
ment index. It reported: “There is sig- 
nificantly uniform evidence that while now 
and then the pressure of enforcement 
raises all prices for a time at some one 
spot, whiskey of good quality is obtain- 
able substantially everywhere at prices 
not extravagant for persons of means.” 

Factors producing a hostile public opin- 
ion on Prohibition: 1) Attempts to en- 
force the Volstead Act as something above 
the law; 2) Dry demands for “abrogation 
of the guarantees of liberty and sanctity 
of the home”; 3) “High-handed methods, 
shootings and killings . . . public expres- 
sions [by Drys] approving killings and 
promiscuous shootings and lawless raids’’; 
4) Politics; 5) Popular knowledge that 
“the wealthy are able to procure pure 
liquor while those with less means must 
put up with cheap, crude, deleterious 
products.” 


Declared the Commission: “So long as 
State co-operation is required to make the 
Amendment effectual, adverse public opin- 
ion in’ some states and lukewarm public 
opinion in others are obstinate facts which 
cannot be coerced by any measures of 
enforcement tolerable under our polity.” 


Benefits. The major Dry claims of the 
benefits of Prohibition were not wholly 
borne out in the Commission’s report. It 
found ‘“‘a real and significant gain” in in- 
dustrial efficiency but other things in addi- 
tion to the 18th Amendment were given 
credit. On decreases in industrial acci- 
dents and increases in savings deposits 
“nothing is clearly established” as to the 
part Prohibition played. The Commis- 
sion found “a clear preponderance” of 
evidence in favor of certain social gains 
as reported by welfare workers, but little 
or nothing in domestic-relation statistics 
to make a complete Dry case. Economic 
forces more positive than Prohibition 
were at work during the decade to raise 
the standard of living. 

Knocked Down. The Commission set 
up and knocked down various substitutes 
for Prohibition-as-is. Repeal of the 18th 
Amendment would be a “backward step” 
to re-admit the saloon. To permit State 
option would be nullification. Beer of 
2.75% would satisfy nobody who “has 


developed a taste for intoxicating bever- 
ages.”” Government sale would not be “‘ex- 
pedient.” 

Last Resort: “Education.” What 
could the Commission, with its member- 
ship divided, do to improve the situation? 
It frankly admitted: “More men, more 
money and more equipment for enforce- 
ment would undoubtedly achieve much, 
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“7 favor an immediate attempt at change.” 


but no improvement in machinery will 
avail without co-operation from the 
States. This co-operation will depend upon 
local public opinion.”” To win that public 
opinion the Commission could suggest 
nothing more definite than “education.” 

Minor Matters. On several minor 
points the Commission was firm and ex- 
plicit. 1) Unlimited prescription of liquor 
by physicians. 2) Fixing the alcoholic 
content of cider and fruit juices now out- 
side the law until proved “intoxicating in 
fact.” 3) A 60% increase in the number 
of Dry agents, investigators, et al. 4) 
Legal access to wholesale and retail houses 
handling denatured alcohol products to 
check diversion. 5) Elimination of inde- 
pendent denaturing plants. 6) No exten- 
sion of the Federal Search & Seizure law. 

Confusion & Dismay. By itself the 
main report and recommendations would 
have made consistent That nine 
men and one woman had agreed on so 
much relating to Prohibition would have 
seemed remarkable. What turned the 
whole affair into a Wickershambles, what 
spread confusion and dismay, were the 
personal statements of the several Com- 
missioners, flying in the face of their 
Report, tending to nullify their formal 
advice to the President. In view of the 
Commissioners’ undoubted integrity and 
intelligence, this glaring discrepancy be- 
came the great mystery of the Wicker- 
sham Report. 

Repealer Lemann. Boldest of all was 
short, swart Commissioner Lemann (pro- 
nounced “lemon’’), law professor at Tu- 


sense. 





lane University, onetime president of the 
New Orleans Bar Association, an inde- 
pendent Wet. He alone refused to sign 
the full report. Instead he filed a volu- 
minous opinion of his own in which he 
advocated outright repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. Said he: “Intoxicating liquor 
is readily obtainable in every city of con- 
sequence in the country. .. . If the law 
is not enforceable in cities [where dwell 
40% of U. S. population] it cannot be 
considered enforceable as a national in- 
strument. . . . I cannot find any reason- 
able ground for the expectation that pub- 
lic sentiment, especially in urban districts, 
can be changed to the extent necessary. 
. . . Repeal is the only consistent alter- 
native. 

Commissioner Lemann poked his finger 
squarely through the biggest hole in the 
Commission’s suggested method for re- 
vising the 18th Amendment. To let 
Congress “regulate” liquor from time to 
time would, said he, throw the liquor 
question into national politics as never 
before. 

Planner Anderson. Most construc- 
tive was Commissioner Anderson, big, 
blond bachelor, able Richmond lawyer, 
smart Republican politician, long-time 
Dry. Last summer Mr. Anderson went 
to Europe, studied first-hand the Bratt 
system of liquor-control in Sweden, gath- 
ered other material on which to devise a 
liquor-selling system for the U. S. The 
“Anderson Plan” was a highlight of the 
separate opinions which won the endorse- 
ment of five other Commissioners. 

Under this plan Congress, after revising 
the 18th Amendment, would set up a bi- 
partisan National Commission on Liquor 
Control. Also authorized would be a Na- 
tional Liquor Corporation, privately fi- 
nanced, with dividends limited to 7% and 
operating under the National Commis- 
sion’s regulations and control. The Cor- 
poration would have a complete monopoly 
of the manufacture, importation and dis- 
tribution of liquor, which would be stored 
in its bonded warehouses. If a State chose 
to sell liquor, it would create a local cor- 
poration as a subsidiary of the national 
corporation. Retail sale would occur 
through branches of the State corporation 
to citizens holding permit books. Nothing 
could be drunk on the premises. Prices 
uniform everywhere would be fixed by the 
national corporation scaling upward in 
proportion to the alcoholic content of the 
beverage. Drunkenness or misbehavior 
would be grounds for revoking a citizen’s 
permit book. Purchases would not be 
solicited; liquor would not be advertised. 

Profits in excess of the dividend rate 
and a 2% amortization reserve would re- 
vert from the State corporation to the 
State and from the National Corporation 
to the U. S. This money would go into a 
special fund. With a flash of hope or irony 
Commissioner Anderson suggested that 
these funds be “used for educational pur- 
poses, especially as to the evils resulting 
from the use of alcoholic beverages and 
for the eradication of those conditions 
which cause excessive drinking.” 


A Dry State would set up no local cor- 
poration, would have the aid of the Fed- 
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eral Government in stamping out drinking. 

Commissioner Anderson argued that his 
system would: eliminate the private profit 
from illicit liquor traffic, satisfy local pub- 
lic opinion, avert the state of nullification 
into which Prohibition is now drifting. 
The Government would enlist the power 
of economic law to beat the bootlegger. 
He argued that the U. S., in the Federal 
Reserve System and the Interstate Com- 





= 








HENRY WATKINS ANDERSON 
. would pit the profits against the evils. 


merce Commission, has already applied to 
Money and Transportation the principle 
he now proposed for Liquor. 

Revisionist Comstock. Commissioner 
Ada Comstock, tall, warm-hearted presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, did not support 
the theory that Prohibition is woman’s 
favorite law. In a terse clear statement 
she explained: ‘‘Adequate enforcement is 
impossible without the support of a much 
larger proportion of our population than 
it now commands. I . . . favor an imme- 
diate attempt at change. . . . I favor re- 
vision of the Amendment rather than its 
repeal.” 

Sharp Loesch. Flaying “those murder- 
ers and arch criminals” who operate the 
bootleg business, Commissioner Loesch, 
Chicago’s famed old crime investigator, 
declared: “Effective national enforcement 
of the 18th Amendment in its present 
form is unattainable; therefore steps 
should be taken immediately to revise the 
Amendment.” He favored the Anderson 
plan. 

Dry Grubb. Commissioner Grubb, a 
Federal judge from Alabama and a sincere 
Dry, argued for a further trial of Pro- 
hibition-as-is. Said he: “If proper en- 
forcement and observance are not had 

. within a reasonable period or if a 
better system is shown to exist, it will be 
time enough to abandon Prohibition and 
to adopt the better substitute.” 

“Guts” Mackintosh. That the Com- 
mission would have to “go to the guts” 
of Prohibition was the warning last sum- 
mer of Commissioner Mackintosh, a Dry 
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(Trme, Oct. 6). Said this onetime Wash- 
ington jurist: “The control of importa- 
tion, transportation and manufacture on 
a large scale is as far as the National Goy- 
ernment can go with any hope of success. 
... The majority of this Commission 
think that ... reasonably satisfactory 
enforcement cannot be attained in view of 
the opposition thereto in the populous 
centres of the country. ... The 18th 
Amendment . . . marked a long step for- 
ward. It is now time to take the next step 
in the same direction.” 

Hopeful McCormick. Commissioner 
McCormick, who as a Federal judge in 
California took the Elk Hills oil reserve 
away from Oilman Doheny because of 
fraud, declared he was not yet convinced 
that the Prohibition situation was “utterly 
hopeless.” He favored a national referen- 
dum on Prohibition, conditionally en- 
dorsed the Anderson Plan, held that if 
within one year enforcement does not 
improve, the 18th Amendment should be 
revised. 

Pounder Pound. Most energetic and 
hard-working member of the group, the 
one who got excited and pounded the 
table, was Commissioner Pound, round- 
faced dean of the Harvard Law School. 
Stated he: “The Amendment and the 
National Prohibition Act, enacted in an 
era of enthusiasm, enforced in a decade 
of enthusiasm, backed by an exceptional 
machinery for special enforcement... 
seem to me to have had the best chance 
they are likely to have of showing what 
they can achieve. . . . There is no reason 
to suppose that machinery and organiza- 
tion and equipment will change public 
opinion where public opinion has been an 
obstacle. . . . This can only be done by 
a revision of the Amendment.” 


Wet into Dry. While Wet Commis- 
sioner Baker argued for repeal and a 
referendum, and Dry Commissioner Ken- 
yon for further trial and a referendum, 
the most curious single opinion remained 
that of Chairman Wickersham. Now 72, 
the benign onetime Attorney General, 
when the Commission was first organized, 
was loudly acclaimed by Wets as a great 
lawyer who would see that their viewpoint 
was fairly considered. Later he even ad- 
mitted that he was a “moist.” When in 
1929 he wrote Governor Roosevelt of New 
York advocating a fairer division of en- 
forcement burdens between State and 
nation, Drys denounced him as a Wet, 
asked President Hoover to remove him 
(Time, July 29, 1929). Yet somehow the 
same evidence before the Commission 
which weakened the Dry convictions of 
Commissioners Kenyon, Anderson, Mack- 
intosh and McCormick had the opposite 
effect of turning Chairman Wickersham 
from Wet to Dry. Going against the tide 
of his own Commission, its chief sub- 
mitted the opinion most comforting to ex- 
treme Drys. Said he: “A further trial 
should be made of the enforceability of 
the 18th Amendment under the present 
organization with the help of the recom- 
mended improvements [60% more men, 
stricter alcohol control, etc., etc.]...- 
Despite the development of an increas- 
ingly hostile public opinion, I am not 
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convinced that the present system may 
not be the best obtainable.” 

Chairman Wickersham’s only conces- 
sion to the Wets was a proposal that 
Congress should pass a repealer of the 
18th Amendment and have it submitted 
to the States as a sort of referendum. 
He specified that the States should deal 
with it in conventions, rather than in 
legislatures, during a non-election year. 
The result, he claimed, ‘“‘would reflect the 
sober, informed and deliberate opinion of 
the people.” 

Mystery Dispelled. The Commis- 
sion’s report had not been out 24 hours 
when the Washington Herald blared out 
with a loud story purporting to explain 
the mysterious discrepancy between what 
the Commissioners had formally advised 
the President and what they had expressed 
as their personal views. President Hoover 
had learned some weeks ago, said the 
Herald, that the Commission was going 
to recommend Modification. Thereupon 
the President had commanded that no 
such thing must come to pass, that he 
must have a Dry report. The Commission 
had reluctantly obeyed. 

Hair-triggered Correspondent Ray 
Tucker of the reliable Scripps-Howard 
newspapers quickly gave this story na- 
tional currency, shocking though its im- 
plications were. For many hours many 
people were on the verge of believing that 
their President had acted like a dictator, 
his Commissioners like truckling inverte- 
brates. Questions flew. Lending color to 
the horrid story were phrases in three 
of the Commissioners’ personal statements 
which seemed distinctly to refer to a Com- 
mission recommendation for immediate 
revision of the 18th Amendment, a recom- 
mendation which had gone—where? Not 
into the final report. Into the White 
House scrapbasket? It was further dis- 
covered that the President’s message to 
Congress on the report had been drafted 
many days before Chairman Wickersham 
left the document at the White House in 
its final form. Recalled were the per- 
sistent rumors of Commission quarrels. 
Recalled also was a time when George 
Woodward Wickersham, as U. S. Attorney 
General, pre-dated an important opinion 
to help President Taft out of a hole. 
Might he not now have obliged another 
President by wangling a Prohibition re- 
port to suit? 

“Imbeciles!” With the nation’s news- 
papers roaring or waiting to roar, Chair- 
man Wickersham retired to his apartment 
and shut himself in. Commissioner Pound, 
who was reported to have grown so angry 
at one Commission meeting that he threw 
a chair across the room, shouted at inter- 
viewers: “It’s all a lie! An absolute lie! 
All that stuff about the President inter- 
vening is a lot of rot! Nothing of the 
kind occurred!” 

When the newshawks remained uncon- 
vinced, he exploded: “You're a bunch of 
imbeciles and if you can’t understand the 
English language, I can’t teach you!” 

No Influence. Not until Wet Senator 
Tydings of Maryland had offered a Senate 
tesolution to investigate the Commission, 
did Chairman Wickersham produce a 
denial. Said he: 


“Statements ... that the 


President 


had persuaded the Commission to abandon 
at the last moment recommendations for 
a revision of the 18th Amendment ... 
are wholly without foundation. 


At no 
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time has the President in any manner 
attempted to influence the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission.” 


Magic Carpet. After this announce- 
ment, the only thing observers could do 
was sit back and marvel at the good for- 
tune which had brought such a Report to 
Herbert Hoover. It was not a mere po- 
litical platform, nailed down to girders of 
decision and principle. It was a magic 
carpet upon which any candidate for the 
Presidency in 1932 could fly now East, 
now West; now Dry, now Wet. Had 
President Hoover been so overweening as 
to ask Chairman Wickersham for a polit- 
ically ideal report, Chairman Wickersham 
could not have complied more skilfully. 

That the President had not been over- 
weening, had not asked for a magic carpet, 
seemed conclusively proved by his curi- 
ous message to Congress, which appeared 
to nail the Report in place on the Dry 
side (see p. 7). But next came the White 
House’s quiet act of nail-pulling—the 
“official spokesman” explanations that the 
President was “open-minded” after all 
(see p. 7). The magic carpet was magical 
once more. 

Comments. Few were the public men 
last week who did not have something to 
say about the Wickersham report and the 
President’s message. Sample comments: 

Senator Borah: “The torpedoing of the 
report by the individual views of the 
Commissioners leaves the report without 
any force or effect.” 

Senator Glass who sponsored the appro- 
priation for the Commission’s investiga- 
tion: “A perfectly useless waste of 
$500,000! I'll never offer another amend- 
ment to provide money for such a Com- 
mission.” 

Senator Howell: “A straddle!” 


Senator Jones: “I’ve never considered 
the Volstead Act perfect.” 

William Allen White: “‘To Wickersham 
means to go around and around, honestly, 
earnestly, intelligently and get nothing 
done.” 

William Gibbs McAdoo: “The report 
commits suicide and leaves us weeping 
at its grave.” 

Representative James Montgomery 
(“Constitution”) Beck: “It should be 
called the Wicked Sham Commission.” 

Bainbridge Colby: “I can only think of 
the Miltonic line: ‘Chaos Umpire sits and 
by decision more embroils the fray.’ ” 

Nicholas Murray Butler: “ ‘The moun- 
tains are in labor and a funny little mouse 
is born to make us laugh.’—Horace.” 

Frank Sullivan: 

“HAMLET Hoover—Do you see yonder 
cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

“PoLoNIuS WICKERSHAM — By the 
mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

“HAMLET—Methinks it is like a weasel. 

“PoL.—lIt is backed like a weasel. 

“HAMLET—Or like a whale? 

“Pot.—Very like a whale.” 

Immediate Results. Into the bill bas- 
kets of Congress was sluiced a flood of 
proposals to amend the 18th Amendment 
as suggested by the Commission. They 
all went into dusty filing cabinets along 
with the Commission’s report. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Legion For Cash 


Responding to the political demand of 
minor War-veteran organizations for a 
cash payment on their Adjusted Service 
(“Bonus”) Certificates as a form of De- 
pression Relief, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee last week began hearings on this 
proposition. Opposed as ever to cashing 
this Government obligation 15 years be- 
fore maturity was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew William Mellon. 

At its Boston convention last year the 
American Legion refused to advocate cash 
bonus payments now. Last week, how- 
ever, its executive committee, meeting in 
Indianapolis, plumped for immediate con- 
version. 

Disclaiming all responsibility for initiat- 
ing this legislation, the Legion was thus 
put on record: “The national executive 
committee endorses the principle of im- 
mediate cash retirement on application of 
the adjusted service certificates, without 
choosing as between any of the specific 
bills now before Congress. . . . Such leg- 
islation would benefit immeasurably not 
only the veterans themselves but the citi- 
zenship of the entire country.” 
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“Inadvertent Injustice” Rectified 

To embarrass the Democratic ticket, in 
1920 the Republican party promised that 
it would bring to trial all Wartime graft- 
ers. No sooner had the Ohio Gang settled 
in Washington than its leader. Attorney 
General Harry Micajah Daugherty, began 
handing out indictments right & left. One 
of his victims was Benedict Crowell, po- 
tent Cleveland contractor and mining 
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engineer, onetime (1917-20) Assistant 
Secretary of War, Wartime director of 
munitions. In 1922 he was accused of 
fraud in connection with cantonment con- 
struction and military supplies. The court 
considered his indictment a political move, 
threw it out. But not until last week was 
Mr. Crowell completely vindicated. 
Nominating Benedict Crowell to be a 
brigadier general in the Reserve Corps (he 
is a major), said President Hoover: “This 
promotion is not so material as the oppor- 
tunity it affords to indicate the feeling of 
his many associates and friends in the War 
Department, and my own feeling, over 
what we have always considered was an 
inadvertent but yet a grave injustice.” 


—— + 


Wilted Flower 


Once Ogden Goelet’s yacht, then a des- 
patch boat for the U. S. Navy, then the 
presidential yacht Mayflower, a trim white 
ship lay tied up in Philadelphia last week 
being changed once more into a naval 
craft to serve in the Caribbean. Fire 
broke out in her stern. It raged forward, 
reached and sent rocketing some explo- 
sives, injured two fire-fighting seamen, 
got completely out of control. The fire- 
fighters had to withdraw and watch the 
withered Mayflower burn and sink until 
her bow rested on the bottom of the 
Delaware River. 


CORRUPTION 


In Tammany Town 

Developments in New York City’s ju- 
diciary scandals were warm and multi- 
colored last week: 

48 Girls. The Chief Magistrate of New 
York City, bald, big-hearted Joseph 
Eugene Corrigan, felt like the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe. Upon one of his 
judicial doorsteps—the Women’s Court— 
stood 48 bedraggled young girls, eleven 
of them carrying their babies (illegiti- 
mate) wrapped in blankets. They had all 
come down from Bedford Reformatory, 
where indigent New York girls who begin 
their sexual lives too soon are sent as 
wayward minors. To Chief Magistrate 
Corrigan’s intense embarrassment, the 48 
girls and eleven babes had all been re- 
leased and returned to the Women’s Court 
on the ground, developed during investi- 
gation of the police vice squad, that they 
had all been improperly committed (Time, 
Dec. 29). 

Judge Corrigan had just visited Bed- 
ford Reformatory, questioned its inmates 
and returned to the city satisfied that all 
the girls deserved to be where they were. 
But John J. Bennett Jr., the State’s young 
new Attorney General, released the 48 
(and three more who could not travel) 
lest the State be guilty of sequestering 
young innocents. 

With so many charges he scarcely knew 
what to do, Judge Corrigan lodged them 
in a jail, a Catholic home, a welfare in- 
stitution. Then he conferred anxious!y 
with Attorney General Bennett and Law- 
yer Samuel Seabury, the referee in charge 
of the State’s investigation of the city 
courts. Upshot: back went all but one 


of the girls to Bedford. The 48th, one 
Anna Peltz, whom the New York World 
described as “a buxom girl of 19 with a 
wiggling walk,” was left in town to be 
retried as a test case. 

Suave Judge Corrigan does not often 
find himself in embarrassing situations. 








Keystone 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE CORRIGAN 


In his Shoe were 48 girls, eleven babies. 


He has been a magistrate for 23 years, 
Chief City Magistrate for the last six 
months. A socialite, he lives on East 86th 
Street. His wife was once married to Art- 
ist Ben Ali Haggin. 

Steuer v. Kresel. While Judge Corri- 
gan was still smarting at being made the 
squire of 48 wayward dames, Tammany 
got in its first successful dig at the Sea- 
bury investigation. The digger was astute 
Lawyer Max D. Steuer, good Tammany 
man, father of a municipal judge. As a 
special investigator of the notorious Bank 
of United States failure, Mr. Steuer saw 
to it that the name of small, smart Isidor 
Jacob Kresel—Seabury counsel, onetime 
director of, lawyer for and borrower from 
the defunct bank—was frequently brought 
into the damning Bank of U. S. testimony. 
Forthwith, Counsel Kresel demanded that 
he be subpoenaed to defend himself 
against “baseless statements designed to 
reflect upon me.” The bank’s officers went 
to court to get Lawyer Steuer disqualified 
as their inquisitor. 

Again, Ewald. A jury last week dead- 
locked and was dismissed after hearing 
evidence that George F. Ewald, with the 
aid of his pretty wife, had bought a magis- 
tracy for $10,000 from Tammany under- 
lings. Twice before had other juries dead- 
locked on this case. Hiram C.Todd, special 
State prosecutor, agreed to the dismissal 
of the Ewalds’ indictments, on the ground 
that the juries’ failure to agree “fairly 
represents the present state of the collec- 
tive conscience of the community in cases 
of this character.” Revived was the old 
political axiom of New York: A Tam- 
many man cannot be convicted in Tam- 
many Town. 


STATES & CITIES 
Mrs. Blacklidge’s Grave Mistake 


Fast women and slow ponies are known 
to have wrought ruin on many a man. In 
Illinois last week, nimble-fingered men 
and a deck of cards brought disgrace to 
a woman. The woman is Mrs. Myrtle 
Tanner Blacklidge, longtime supporter of 
Senator Deneen, who got her the job of 
collector of Internal Revenue for the dis- 
trict of northern Illinois. The story of 
how she happened to lose $207,000 in 
paper profits at a Springfield faro game, 
plus $50,000 in cash loaned her by Edward 
R. Litsinger, also a Deneenman and mem- 
ber of the Cook County Board of Review, 
has two versions as antipodal as those 
told in the case of Potiphar’s wife. 


Mrs. Blacklidge’s story: She was ap- 
proached by an acquaintance of her late 
husband who persuaded her to join the 
game at the St. Nicholas Hotel. With his 
stake, she won $207,000. The gamblers 
then demanded that she produce $50,000 
in cash as an evidence of good faith before 
they would pay off. She went to Chi- 
cago, first told Mr. Litsinger that she 
needed the money for business purposes, 
later apprising him of the real circum- 
stances. Then she returned to Spring- 
field. Accompanied by Mr. Litsinger’s 
nephew Fred, a timid youth of 27, she met 
the gamblers, who inveigled the young 
man into staking the money on a turn of 
the cards. Neither she nor young Mr. 
Litsinger quite understood what went on 
after that, but the gamesters pocketed the 
money and slid from the room. 

Mr. Litsinger’s story: He loaned the 
money to Mrs. Blacklidge because he had 
known her for 20 years and understood 
that she needed it to collect a $90,000 
“estate” which her husband had accu- 
mulated in some vague transaction. He 
went to Springfield with his nephew, sat 
in the hotel lobby. The first he knew 
about the faro game was when his kins- 
man rushed up agitatedly, crying: “Uncle 
Ed, we’ve been robbed!” Young Mr. Lit- 
singer explained that when he had en- 
tered the gambling room three men had 
muscled the cash away from him. Mrs. 
Blacklidge had looked on. 

Arrested on complaint of the elder Lit- 
singer, Mrs. Blacklidge satisfied the 
Springfield police that she had been duped. 
Not content with this, Mr. Litsinger for- 
warded his accusations to the State’s At- 
torney, charged Mrs. Blacklidge with com- 
plicity to defraud him, posted a reward of 
$2,000 for the three confidence men. He 
failed to identify notorious Jules 
(“Nicky”) Arnstein of Manhattan as one 
of the cozeners. 

Shamed and distressed, foolish Mrs. 
Blacklidge turned in her Federal resigna- 
tion. Said she: “I made a grave mistake 
and I am paying for it. I am resigning 
my office to save the Government and my 
friends from further embarrassment.” 

Search for the card sharps uncovered 
stories in Chicago to the effect that a 
U. S. Senator had been flim-flammed out 
of $60,000 while an unnamed business- 
man had lost $90,000 in similar swindles. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Again Gold: Perfidious Paris 


The “real reason” for current weakness 
of the British pound on the New York 
exchange was discovered last week to the 
satisfaction of London’s Daily Herald, 
organ of the Labor Government. 

Reason: a “‘very serious” quarrel be- 
tween biggest U. S. and British banking 
interests. According to the Daily Herald, 
the quarrel began when British bankers 
secured a lion’s share of recent “profitable 
foreign financing business.” 

Resuit: according to Labor’s Daily Her- 
«ld, disgruntled U. S. financiers, who got 
the lamb’s share, have been punishing the 
Bank of England, landing with both feet 
on Sterling. 

Neither specific nor satisfactory, the 
Daily Herald’s story was nevertheless a 
bold first attempt to plumb the mystery 
of what Governor Montagu Collet Nor- 
man of the Bank of England and Gov- 
ernor George Leslie Harrison of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York did differ 
about last November. Mr. Norman had 
joined Mr. Harrison on the S. S. Bremen 
at Southampton, seemingly to accompany 
him to New York. But when the Bremen 
reached Cherbourg the Governor of the 
Bank of England got off with his valet 
and his bags, rushed back to London, has 
not since been to Manhattan (Time, Dec. 
15). Even last December the Bank of 
England was facing such heavy gold with- 
drawals (which have continued) that U. S. 
‘co-operation” (support) was being ea- 
gerly mentioned by British financiers. 


Significant, in view of the London Daily 
Herald’s outburst, was another last week 
from the Paris-Midi: 

“The United States is recalling capital 
from Europe,” declared the Paris-Midi, 
‘in preparation for organizing another 
speculative rise in Wall Street. 

“The Americans are already announc- 
ing that it is with them that the first 
speculative opportunities will be found, 
and that is why the United States, accord- 
ing to reports, has recently canceled Eu- 
ropean credits already decided upon in 
principle and also withdrawn funds from 
this side. In acting thus, the United States 
is endeavoring to attract foreign capital 
in search of remuneration. .. . 

“The United States likes records, and 
boasting of the largest number of bank 
failures in the world is merely a prelimi- 
nary to adding immediately afterward that 
it has also beaten the speed record for 
fnancial and Stock Exchange recovery.” 


Vexed though British and French fiscal 
circles may have been at the U. S. last 
week, the British and French treasuries 
were far more vexed at each other. Ever 
since testy Philip Snowden took office as 


Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
(Time, June 17, 1929) he has been trying 
to browbeat the French Treasury into 
paying interest and principal to British 


holders of France’s War loan bonds in 
gold francs instead of paper. 
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The pre-War franc was worth 19.3¢, 
the present franc is worth 3.9¢. If the 
French did as Mr. Snowden has repeat- 
edly demanded that they must do, they 
would repay British bondholders the 
equivalent of $327,500,000. But in a 
final, stiff note to Mr. Snowden the 
French Treasury has just: 1) refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration; 2) 
postulated again and for the last time that 
the British bondholders will be paid in 
the re-valued franc. On this basis they 
would receive not $327,500,000 but $65,- 
000,000. 

In dealing with certain smaller powers 
who borrowed from her in  pre-War 
francs, France has successfully demanded 
that they repay her at the pre-War rate 
of 19.3¢ gold per franc. But she will not 
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Testy PHILIP SNOWDEN 
. .. prefers old francs to new. 


pay Britain more than 3.9¢; she defies 
Mr. Snowden, and he last week appeared 
to be powerless. Said London’s Financial 
Times: 

“Fortunately for France, she is in no 
present need of financial assistance from 
without her borders. Were it otherwise 
she would find that the foreign investor 
has learned his painful lesson. Nothing 
short of a complete, unequivocal obliga- 
tion in the bond to redeem in gold will 
satisfy the foreign investor for at least 
a century.” 

French thesis: the majority of French 
War bonds are held by Frenchmen who 
have quietly taken their loss, let the 
British minority holders take their loss 
as quietly, make good the ancient boast 
that “Englishmen are better sportsmen 
than Frenchmen.” 

A French revolution would probably 
follow any attempt by the French Gov- 
ernment to give “preferential treatment” 
to British holders of these bonds, for the 
numerous French holders are all resolute 
citizens who will stop at nothing to get 
their 19.3¢ on the franc if anyone gets it. 


Swank 


Coolidge. Away, away to Rio de 
Janeiro Mrs. Harold J. Coolidge, Boston 
social registerite, is shortly sailing. It so 
happens that Edwin Vernon Morgan, the 
65-year-old U. S. Ambassador to Brazil is 
a bachelor. After her 5,493-mile journey, 
which will take three weeks, Mrs. Coolidge 
(no relation) will act as “official hostess” 
for one night at a U. S. Embassy ball 
which, it is hoped, will be attended by 
Edward of Wales. 

Emanuel. In Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, at 800-year-old Rockingham Castle 
which they have leased for the past three 
years and where the yews are cut to 
resemble a herd of elephants, Mr. & Mrs. 
Victor Emanuel—he is president of United 
States Electric Power Corp.—gave a ball 
one night last week to 500 guests. 

No. 1 guest: the Marchioness of Cam- 
bridge, wife of Queen-Empress Mary’s 
nephew. 

The Marquess of Cambridge collects 
wealthy Americans. Mr. & Mrs. Victor 
Emanuel collect race horses, also own a 
hunter which once belonged to the Prince 
of Wales. 

Campagna. Potent Manhattan Builder 
& Wrecker Anthony Campagna (he 
wrecked the $6,000,000 Clark Mansion on 
Fifth Avenue) was created a count by 
Italy’s King Vittorio Emanuele III. 

Title: “Conte di Castelmezzano.” (He 
was born in the village of Castelmezzano 
before emigrating to the U. S.) 

Crest: A green field with a comet rising 
into a blue sky below a crown with nine 
points, signifying the rank of count. 

“My title is hereditary,” explained the 
new conte who is a U. S. citizen natural- 
ized in 1914, “and my wife is now of 
course a countess. Upon my death the 
title will pass to both my sons. But there- 
after only the eldest son in each line will 
inherit it.” 

According to their father, Son Joseph 
(a junior at Princeton) may hereafter be 
known as “Giuseppi di Castelmezzano,” 
Son John (senior at Riverdale Preparatory 
School) as “Giovanni di Castelmezzano.” 

The Constitution forbids U. S. office- 
holders accepting foreign titles. But to 
permit General Pershing a knighthood by 
George V, Congress passed an act allow- 
ing all U. S. warriors to accept swank 
titles of Allied Powers. 

Astor. The swank thing was done by 
the U. S. House of Astor (originally Ger- 
man) uw generation ago. 

William Waldorf Astor (born in New 
York City) moved to England in 1890, 
became naturalized in 1899, was created 
Baron Astor in 1916, Viscount Astor a year 
later, died in 1919. His son, the present 
Waldorf Viscount Astor, last week did the 
most un-swank thing possible, closed his 
magnificent Thames-side mansion “Clive- 
den” (where Mr, & Mrs. Henry Ford were 
presented to George V and Queen Mary). 

Mournfully addressing the tenantry of 
Cliveden last week, Lady Astor’s husband 
said: “I am forced to economize. Out of 
every £100 I receive. I have to pay £60 
to the state in taxes.” 
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THE LEAGUE 
“De Native Scum... .” 


Work done in Geneva by the Council of 
the League of Nations last week: 

@ Publicly rebuked Poland for oppressing 
her “German minority,” privately ac- 
cepted assurances that the Governor of 
Upper Silesia (responsible for much op- 
pression) will be removed, although a 
friend of Polish Dictator Pilsudski. 

@ Set Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1932 as the date 
on which the so-called “World Disarma- 
ment Conference” will meet under League 
auspices in Geneva. 

@ Sounded Washington with proposals 
that a U. S. citizen chairman the 1932 
Conference. Germany’s representative 
proposed the U. S. diplomat supposed to 
be President.Hoover’s favorite: Ambas- 
sador Hugh Simons Gibson. The Irish 
Free State, seconded by Norway and 
Sweden, proposed Ambassador Charles 
Gates Dawes. Other names frequently 
mentioned: Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes and Senator Dwight Whitney 
Morrow. But the reaction of Washington 
to both proposals last week was negative, 
and the League left the chairmanship 
open. The French continued to boom 
Edouard Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia. In London during the 
week Ambassador Dawes (lawyer by 
trade) attended the trial of a murderer, 
was present when the prisoner fainted 
dead away on being sentenced to Death. 
@ Received a dressing-down administered 
by Liberian Representative Dr. Antoine 
Sottile (Italian-born). 

A League commission had just reported 
that slaves impressed in Liberia are sent 
to the French and Spanish colonies (TIME, 
Jan. 19). “When the great powers repre- 
sented at this table,” sneered Dr. Sottile, 
“have as much courage as Liberia and in- 
vite international commissions to investi- 
gate and report on abuses existing in their 
own countries, then the League will have 
accomplished the purposes for which it 
was founded!” 

No such move was made last week. As 
to the proposal that an international com- 
mission be sent to stamp out slavery in 
Liberia, Dr. Sottile observed: 

“You should also send a finance com- 
mission to investigate! You'll find that we 
haven’t only human slavery but financial 
slavery as well!” 

Although he did not name the country 
to which Liberia is “financially enslaved” 
every European assumed that the U. S. 
was meant. 

The London Times took time out to 
recall that so long ago as 1898 Hilaire 
Belloc penned these lines,* supposed to 
have been uttered by a fictitious U. S.- 
born, blackskinned Liberian Lord Chief 
Justice: 


In dealing wid de native scum 

Yo’ cannot pick an’ choose: 

Yo’ hab to promise um a sum 

Ob wages paid in cloth and rum, 
But Lordy! dat’s a ruse! 

Yo’ get yo’ well on de adventure, 
And change de wages to Indenture. 


*In The Modern Traveller. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Well Informed People” 


Amid the clamor for reduction of Great 
Britain’s War debt to the U. S. now being 
raised by so many prominent persons,* 
Sir Robert Stevenson Horne, onetime 
(1920-22) Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
placidly observed last week in London: 

“Tt has been represented that .. . this 
country...is... saddled... with a bur- 
den of payment under which we are groan- 
ing and struggling, and which is an impor- 
tant cause of the industrial depression 
from which we are suffering. 

“You would suppose that—and I find a 
large number of ordinarily well-informed 





Stir Ropert STEVENSON HorNE 
The U. S. debt is not why Britain groans. 


people believe it—we make this heavy 
payment year by year to America without 
receiving compensation from any other 
quarter. 

“There could be no more gross mis- 
representation. The truth is that what we 
pay to America .. . is compensated to us 
by what we are receiving from our debtors 
on the continent of Europe. 

“Tt is true that general conditions for 
us would have been better had a complete 
cancellation of debts been made by 
America.” 

No “has been,” Sir Robert is today 
chairman of Imperial Smelting Corp., Zinc 
Corp., Burma Corp., Commercial Union 
Assurance Co., also a director of the Suez 
Canal Co., the Great Western Railway 
Co., the P. & O. Line, Lloyds Bank. 


? 


*Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Chairman Frederick 
Graufurd Goodenough of Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Banker Albert Henry 
Wiggin etc., etc., etc. 


Rim of Doom 

What would Mr. Baldwin say? The 
moment had come, last week, for which 
the leader of Britain’s Conservative Party 
has waited months. The MacDonald 
Labor Cabinet had just been impressively 
defeated in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 282 to 249. Looking across at the 
Government Bench, Conservative Baldwin 
could see that the color had left Scot 
MacDonald’s cheeks. He was ashen pale. 
With what words would Mr. Baldwin at- 
tempt, as leader of the Opposition, to 
force the Prime Minister to resign? 

Both men got to their feet amid utter 
silence. 

Said Mr. Baldwin, famed as “the most 
English of Englishmen,” quietly: 

“What is now proposed?” 

Scot MacDonald cleared his dry throat. 
“Really, I am rather surprised,” he said, 
“but since no vital principle was involved 
[in the vote] the Government will pro- 
ceed” (i. e. would not resign). 

This appeared to satisfy Mr. Baldwin. 
He sat down. But another Conservative, 
Lord Eustace Percy, hotly denounced the 
Prime Minister’s decision not to resign as 
“a breach of his personal honor!” Lord 
Eustace Percy was ignored, the Cabinet 
gained a precarious lease on life. 

Just now the Prime Minister is pro- 
ceeding on a rather tenuous theory: in- 
stead of feeling obliged to resign on any 
adverse vote (which is theoretically his 
parliamentary duty), he will cling to power 
until the House, egged on by the Leader 
of the Opposition, unmistakably demands 
his resignation. 

The issue on which the Cabinet was de- 
feated last week was an amendment to the 
school attendance bill. Twenty-six Labor- 
ites bolted their party to vote for it. With 
this gaping split in his ranks Scot Mac- 
Donald is clinging by his fingertips to the 
crackling rim of Doom. 

Specific cause of last week’s narrow 
squeak: Religion. The amendment car- 
ried provides in effect that the bill shall 
not come into operation until the Treasury 
grants certain subsidies to Roman Catho- 
lic schools. 


“Pretty” 

Power to pardon rests with His Majes- 
ty’s Home Secretary, at present the Rt. 
Hon. John Robert Clynes, onetime worker 
in a cotton mill. One night last week he 
sat up late, thought about one Olive 
Catherine Wise. She had put a baby 
(hers) in an oven (cold) and turned on 
the gas. She had been sentenced to hang. 
Were there extenuating circumstances? 

Miss Wise, before she went to prison, 
chopped wood, peddled it in the streets. 
Thus she earned enough to feed her four 
children. When she found that a fifth 
was imminent, Miss Wise became desper- 
ate, asphyxiated her fourth. 

After pondering the case, Mr. Clynes 
decided, decreed that life imprisonment is 
the right punishment for this unmarried, 
expectant mother. Appraising British 
journalists have insisted daily that, de- 
spite all she has been through, Miss Wise 
is still “pretty.” 
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“Curled Lip” v. “Hirst” 

A fierce Welsh roasting was what David 
Lloyd George gave last week to cucumber- 
cool Editor Geoffrey Dawson of the 
sacrosanct London Times. 

The Times has deplored Mr. Lloyd 
George’s feature-writing for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Recently the Times dug 
back through Hearst files to 1923, dug out 
a statement by Mr. Lloyd George anent 
the Anglo-U. S. debt settlement, printed 
part of it in an effort to show that the 
Welshman’s debt stand eight years ago is 
inconsistent with his stand today. 

In his retort (a letter-to-the-Times re- 
printed and featured by Hearstpapers last 
week) Mr. Lloyd George accused the 
Times of “garbling” his eight-year-old 
words. Said he: 

“After I called your attention to these 
perversions of the truth, instead of apolo- 
gizing like gentlemen for your oversight, 
you indulged in spite—silly sneers at my 
efforts to earn a living from journalism. 
Not even inveterate personal rancor, of 
which you have given innumerable proofs, 
can justify such methods. 

“You always refer with the curled lip 
of assumed superiority to the Hirst [sic] 
press, edited as it is by Mr. Brisbane, one 
of the most brilliant publicists in the 
world. I challenge you to produce from 
the Hirst newspapers such a gross example 
of journalistic dishonesty as I have now 
exposed.” 

Editor Dawson’s retorts: 1) He printed 
the Lloyd George letter as received with 
the misspelling “Hirst”; 2) He com- 
mented: “Mr. Lloyd George cannot be 
allowed these extravagances, even if Sat- 
urday was his [68th] birthday.” 


“Unie van Suid-Afrika” 

Up to last week the Governors General 
of British Dominions were still flying 
Union Jacks over their abodes. 

But the Jack is “too British” to suit 
some Dominions, especially South Africa. 
Therefore last week George V, obliging, 
approved the principle that each Gov- 
ernor General shall fly a distinctive flag— 
as fast as these can be designed. 

Specifically His Majesty approved the 
brand new South African Jack. Design: 
the Royal Crest on a blue field, above 
“Union of South Africa,” below Unie van 
Suid-Afrika. First to fly the new gover- 
nor’s flag of British-Dutch South Africa 
will be her new Governor General, George 
Herbert Hyde Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, 
great & good friend of His Majesty, owner 
of ruined Kenilworth Castle, onetime 
chairman of British Broadcasting Corp. 


Not eager to be first to fly the Canadian 
Governor General’s prospective flag is the 
Earl of Cromer, Lord Chamberlain since 
1922 and a leading member of “the Buck- 
ingham Palace clique.” In respectful 
terms of loyalty, devotion, Lord Cromer 
declined last week to be appointed Gover- 
nor General of Canada in succession to 
Viscount Willingdon who will soon go as 
Viceroy to India (Time, Dec. 29). 


CANADA 
Morale Upped 


President Herbert Hoover was informed 
last week that he may expect this week a 
visit, “strictly unofficial,’ from Canada’s 
Prime Minister, Hon. Richard Bedford 
Bennett. 

In several ways host and guest are 
alike. Both are rich, portly, pious and 
conservative. Last May the Canadian Lib- 
eral Cabinet (which preceded Conserva- 
tive Bennett’s) greatly obliged the Hoover 
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EARL OF CLARENDON 


.. + has a new jack to fly. 
(See col. 1) 


Administration by entering into a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” that Canada would not 
clear liquor ships bound for U. S. ports. 
Last week it was announced in Ottawa 
that since May the Canadian Treasury has 
lost $15,000,000 in liquor revenue taxes, 
directly as a result of this “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” As one gentleman to another, 
President Hoover and Prime Minister 
Bennett may well mention liquor, must 
discuss the possibility of a U. S. embargo 
on Canadian wheat, will probably an- 
nounce that they are talking about “the 
St. Lawrence waterway project.” Indeed 
that stale red herring was vigorously bran- 
dished in Government House at Ottawa to 
account for the Bennett visit. 

In Ottawa’s Liberal Evening Citizen 
last week appeared this reference to Con- 
servative Bennett : 

“A fine fleet of government motor cars 
—all luxurious limousines of high power 
and speed—are going on the market for 
what they will bring at the end of March 
—the end of the fiscal year. 

“Tt was learned today the government 


has decided that when the spring opens, 
all Ministers and Deputy Ministers will 
have to discard their cars, which will go 
under the hammer. This policy is under- 
stood to embody the personal wish and 
instructions of the Prime Minister, who 
has a new car, but one which he personally 
paid for.” 

Promptly several Conservative Minis- 
ters scouted this Liberal story. But Mr. 
Bennett is second not even to Mr. Hoover 
in placing emphasis upon “the moral and 
spiritual values.” 

He promptly confirmed that the cars 
will be sold, declared that in ordering their 
sale “my concern was more as to the 
destructive effect upon the morale of the 
public servants than as to the actual cost 
of the cars.” 

Canadians recalled that two years ago a 
Minister took his official car and chauffeur 
with him to Europe. He retorted when 
questioned in the Canadian Parliament: 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

Obviously, in the Bennett view, that 
Minister’s morale had been grievously 
sapped. The 25 cars to be sold are Pierce- 
Arrows, Packards, Cadillacs. The car for 
which Mr. Bennett personally paid and in 
which he rides is a Pierce-Arrow. 





















































PALESTINE 
Privilege of Polygamy 

One reason why some intense persons 
settle in Palestine is that any citizen, 
Gentile, Jew or Mohammedan, can legally 
take several wives. 

But in Jerusalem last week the commis- 
sion now examining Palestine criminal law 
with a view to its revision recommended 
that: 

In future the practice of polygamy in 
Palestine will be permitted only to persons 
whose religion sanctions it. 

Another recommendation: Strike “pre- 
meditated murder” from the list of old 
Palestine crimes, replace it by two new 
ones: “ordinary murder” and “man- 
slaughter.” 


INDIA 
Gandhi Out! 


As the pilot of India’s Ship of State, 
Viceroy Baron Irwin went in a single day 
last week from Full Speed Ahead to Full 
Speed Astern. 

India has been going these many months 
on the theory that to demonstrate in favor 
of Nationalism, or even to be a member 
of the Working Committee of the Na- 
tionalist Congress, was a crime. But to- 
day the British Government wants India’s 
Nationalist leaders to read, discuss among 
themselves and accept the plan for “re- 
served Dominion Status” drafted in Lon- 
don by the Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence (Time, Jan. 26). In jail they could 
read, but not discuss. Therefore, last 
week, the Viceroy decreed that what had 
been crimes the day before were no longer 
crimes, ordered the “unconditional re- 
lease” of the principal Nationalists and 
their leader, St. Gandhi. 

Recently the bandy-legged little Ma- 
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hatma has abandoned even goat’s milk as 
too luxurious, subsisted on a mixture of 
parched Indian corn, California raisins and 
bird seed. Ordered by telegraph to re- 
lease St. Gandhi, the British Governor of 
Yerovda jail in Poona, incredulous, de- 
layed to act, demanded “written orders.” 
When these came St. Gandhi, arrested in 
the dead of night last May, was released 
in the dead of night. 

In London the Opposition press raged 
against the Viceroy’s jail delivery, de- 
clared that he would be in “an almost 
ludicrously humiliating position” if the 
Gandhites continued to demonstrate for 
independence and had to be locked up 
again. In Calcutta, simultaneously, Na- 
tionalist S. Chandra Bose was let out of 
jail. He promptly resumed his National- 
ist oratory, was locked up again by police- 
men who doubtless felt foolish. 

In London, Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald all but sobbed with emo- 
tion in a typical appeal to the House of 
Commons as debate on the Round Table 
Conference work began: 

“Tf you are prepared to march our sol- 
diers from the Himalayas to Cape Como- 
rin, if you are prepared to stage—for the 
world to behold—the failure of our politi- 
cal genius and to provide, simultaneously, 
the spectacle of bringing your name and 
fame very low—then refuse to let us pro- 
ceed!” 


FRANCE 
Cabinet Out 


The French Government does not fix 
wheat prices, but from time to time the 
Ministry of Agriculture announces what 
wheat is worth, serves notice that if the 
price falls much below the announced 
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High wheat. Low morals? 


figure the Government will: 1) up the 
tariff on foreign wheat; 2) reduce the 
legal proportion of foreign flour in French 
bread; or 3) cancel wheat import licenses. 

So successful has been this system that 


Jast week French farmers rejoiced in a 
price of $1.72 per bu. of wheat, while at 
Chicago the price hovered around 8o¢, in 
Canada 57¢. But so peculiar are French 
politics that last week the highly satisfac- 
tory price of wheat in France caused the 
fall of M. Théodore Steeg’s ‘‘Cabinet of 
Concentration, Entente and Conciliation.” 

In the Chamber of Deputies it was 
charged that Minister of Agriculture Vic- 
tor Boret, who has upped the price of 
wheat in France 1o¢ per bu. in the last 
month, did so with the prior knowledge of 
“speculators” (presumably friends of his). 

In this miasma of scandal the Steeg 
cabinet withered, declined and died by the 
close vote of 293 to 283. 

At once M. Aristide Briand, veteran 
foreign minister, was asked to form a cabi- 
net but deferred in favor of a “young 
senator” sometimes called his protégé, 56- 
year-old Pierre Laval. The arrangement 
was made by telephone, for M. Briand 
was at Geneva. Returning to Paris he 
was met at the station by 200 politicians, 
all anxious to become ministers in the 
Laval cabinet. 


GERMANY 


Surplus Women’s Rights 


“There are 2,000,000 more women than 
men in Germany. The State must recog- 
nize the right of these surplus females to 
maternity. The only solution is to sanction 
by law extra-marital relations between the 
sexes.” 

Thus, with what they considered irrefut- 
able logic, argued the entire Communist 
contingent in the Reichstag Committee for 
revision of the Penal Code last week. Re- 
fusing to be convinced, the Committee 
voted after hot debate a resolution approv- 
ing chastity for surplus females, denying 
that they have any “right” to maternity. 


ITALY 
“Purging the Party” 

The richest man in Italy five years 
ago was Signor Riccardo Gualino, clapped 
into jail last week. 

Like the Courtaulds of England, the 
Gillets of France, the American du Ponts, 
Italy’s Gualino reaped stupendous riches 
from the comparatively new trick of pro- 
ducing silk without silkworms. He be- 
came a billionaire—in lire. 

Only recently Billionaire Gualino was 
virtually sole owner of Snia Viscosa, the 
leading Italian artificial silk works. His 
philanthropies were on a scale approached 
by no other Italian. Sometime ago, 
when his affairs became entangled, “The 
Richest Man in Italy” was able to borrow 
from Banca Agricola Italiana half a bil- 
lion lire ($26,300,000), which resulted in 
an eventual loss to the bank of seven 
times its capital. 

No charge was made against Financier 
Gualino when he was seized last week. 
His arrest was made not by police but by 
the Turin Fascist “political squadron.” 
His name was not inscribed on the jail 
register, only his initials, “R. G.,” and the 
laconic explanation: “For motives of pub- 
lic security.” 


Presumably Fascist higher-ups are in- 
volved, and in such cases the “purging” 
(as it is called in Italy) is always accom- 
plished in profound silence. The party, 
absolutely absolute, is maintained above 
suspicion, the culprits expelled, the guilty 
punished. 

Before three days were out Prisoner 
Gualino was arraigned before the Fascist 
Commission of the Province of Turin, 
sentenced to five years on the penal Island 
of Lipari “for having wrought serious and 
repeated damage to national economy.” 


RUSSIA 
“Mr. Fish . . . Not at Home!” 


Russians love arguments. A thousand 
times in black-&-white, Soviet editors have 
argued that the U. S. “must” recognize 
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Acme-P. & A. 
JosEPH CLARK GREW 


For one thing Turks are better than 
Frenchmen. 


Russia. To the tail of this great argument 
last week Jsvestia, official organ of the 
Communist Party, tied like a shiny new 
tin can the report on Communists in the 
U. S. of the U. S. Congressional committee 
chairmanned by Representative Hamilton 
Fish Jr. (Time, June 2, et seq.). 

“For the Congressional committee,” said 
Isvestia, “to oppose recognition of the 
Soviet Union and simultaneously to de- 
mand official United States investigation 
of labor conditions within the said union 
—that is literally a skyscraper of impu- 
dence! We [Russians] are learning 
[under Stalin’s five-year industrialization 
plan] to do things on an American scale, 
but insolence on a scale like this we never 
expected from people who ought to realize 
that they represent an important State 
administration. When Mr. Fish asks the 
American Government to demand _ the 
right of investigation of our lumber camps 
we can only reply: ‘Take your feet off the 
table, Mr. Representative, you are not in 
your own home.’ ” 

“Horrors.” Among Britain’s most mili- 
tant anti-Reds is able Sir Hilton Young. 
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= “RUBBER — ideal for floors in the modern epoch” 


ODERN Architecture calls for the logical use of materials to fit new con- 
ng” ditions. I regard rubber as such a material ideally suited for floors in the 
ml modern epoch. ALFRED S. ALSCHULER—Architect 
Ove 
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Mi 
Alfred S. Alschuler, Architect, Chicago: Member American Institute of 
Architects and Illinois Institute of Architects; Designer of London 
Guaranty, Mercantile Exchange, Lake-Michigan, Adams-Franklin, and 





' ™ many other prominent Chicago buildings 
R the trenchant rhythm of contemporary design or the secure j if 

: dignity of the “periods; rubber serves the architect of the new A HH si +r) 

age as no other flooring material. jinn ee 
on Rubber Flooring, in home or office, in school or shop, hotel or apart- . aba? | 
the ment building, is far more than a transient fashion. It is “modern” i HH or 
new for all time. It is a fashion truly of the present, captivating in color and be SS 
the line, but based unequivocally upon usefulness. So slowly does rubber Matag 
ttee wear, so warmly comfortable is it for work or living, so versatile in ri ‘1 ta 
am decorative use, that today’s rubber floors are preeminently the floors ~ 
said of tomorrow. The colors of Goodyear flooring cannot fade. The resili- 
the ent cushion underfoot lasts for years. It has a permanent, easily main- 
de- tained cleanliness. A cordial new day has welcomed Rubber Flooring 
tion to its charm and tasks. a a a aa TT 
oes When renting, look for Goodyear Rubber Flooring. When building, analigied ib else idl belied ace te 
ning specify it. In home or office—in any type of modern building—it will a 
tion return you a spotless order, a quiet thrift, a lasting comfort and beauty. 
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ever 
‘lize THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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CHILDREN TRIUMPHANT 


HERE THEY COME turbulent, 
lovable, soft-haired! They have 
tossed aside their dolls and pop- 
guns, and, with the crisp, new 
shout of youth upon their lips, 
they stride confidently along to 
their victory over life. This is the 
gay parade of the children whose 
parents have sent them into the 
world well equipped. 

They know how to swim and 
play and ride. . . how to meet and 
deal with those about them . 
and they have enjoyed a sound in- 
troduction to the inspiring world 
of literature and art. For genera- 
tions, the Steinway, in both Europe 
and America, has been the medium 
through which countless of their 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS STEINWAY 


number have tasted the first, sustain- 
ing sweets of music, of an art that 
knows no boundaries, no national- 
ities, no language. It has helped to 
develop in them a colorful talent 
that attracts other accomplished 
people; and at the same time it has 
placed at their disposal an ever- 
fertile means to self-communion. 
The beautiful, rugged Steinway, 
personal choice of virtually every 
great musician from Liszt to 
Rachmaninoff, the preferred instru- 
ment of the cultured family, is 
easily within reach of even those 
children whose parents enjoy but 
modest incomes. There is no need 
for them to risk the distortive in- 
fluences lurking in inferior pianos. 





Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


From the first moment, they may 
march with the best, triumphant, 
in possession of a superb work of 
art in polished woods and ivory 
that will serve two or three gener- 
ations . . . entertaining their 
friends, decorating their homes and 
imbuing them with the spiritual 
force of culture. 





A new Steinway Upright piano can $ 977 5 


be bought for a total as low as 


A new Steinway $ 

Baby Grand at 
As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be ‘‘plus transportation” beyond New York and its suburbs. 


balance in 

10% down three years 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 
there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 


information to Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 


; 
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He wants Soviet lumber excluded from 
Great Britain under the Foreign Prison 
Made Goods Act of 1897. To prove that 
Soviet lumber is convict-hewn, Sir Hilton 
recently submitted to the Prime Minister 
sworn statements by three Russian 
refugees that they as “convicts” had been 
“forced” to cut wood in Russian forests, 
had witnessed “horrors” (TM, Sept. 22). 

Unimpressed, Scot MacDonald wrote to 
Sir Hilton last week that he will take no 
action, declared: 

“Information which has now reached 
me suggests that the timber industry in 
northern Russia, including felling, remov- 
ing, sawing and shipping, is at present 
carried on not only by means of convict 
Jabor and compulsory labor but also by 
free labor. It would therefore be impos- 
sible to prove legally that any particular 
consignment of timber was made or pro- 
duced in ‘a foreign prison, jail, house of 
correction or penitentiary.’ ” 

The mixing of logs in Russia (as else- 
where) occurs after the rafts are broken 
up in the giant sawmill pools. If the 
Soviet Government would permit, U. S. in- 
spectors might be sent to watch each Rus- 
sian log from tree to sawmill to ship. 
Otherwise the U. S. Congress must now 
decide whether to bar all Soviet lumber 
because some of it is convict-hewn, or to 
admit the inextricable mixture as Mr. 
MacDonald is doing. 


Red Oil. Although France is the chief 
asylum of Tsarist refugees and definitely 
the power most hostile to Russia, still, 
last week, La Société Pétrofina Francaise 
signed a new, bigger-than-ever contract for 
Red oil to be consumed in France. 

In 1925 the French company’s first 
Soviet contract was for 70,000 metric tons 
of oil. The new contract is for 300,000 
metric tons (about 2,250,000 bbl.). 

Stroke of Genius. A cousin of John 
Pierpont Morgan is the U. S. Ambassador 
in Turkey, alert and able, though slightly 
deaf, Joseph Clark Grew. Last week, pre- 
sumably because of Mr. Grew’s diplomacy, 
the consuls of Turkey in Soviet Russia 
were granted authority to certify docu- 
ments relative to Russo-U. S. trade. 

Turkey is the nation on friendliest terms 
with Russia. Mr. Grew’s stroke of trade 
diplomacy was a stroke of genius. Up to 
now the U. S. State Department has usu- 
ally communicated with the Russian For- 
eign Office through the French Govern- 
ment and the French Ambassador at Mos- 
cow. In Moscow the French Embassy 
is looked upon as a nest of spies and 
provocateurs and the French Ambassador 
might as well be Alphonse (“Scarface Al’’) 


Capone. 
PERSIA 
Arms & Legs: $25,000,000 


Only one monarch is buying jewels to- 
day: Persia’s Reza Shah Pahlavi. 

Emissaries from His Majesty (who 16 
years ago was a private soldier) were in 
Paris last week. In their entourage was a 
group of French and Dutch jewel experts 
who have just examined, catalogued, ap- 
praised the Persian Crown Jewels at 
Teheran. 


TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


After scrutinizing the famed “Peacock 
Throne,” the experts informed His Maj- 
esty that some substitution of paste jewels 
had been made by the weak, do-nothing 
former Royal House of Persia which he 

















Underwood & Underwood 
REZA SHAH PAHLAVI 


“Gentlemen, you must buy me other 
jewels.” 


overthrew in 1925. “Then, gentlemen,” 
cried the new Shah, dynamic, dramatic, 
“you must buy me other jewels!” 

What is left genuine of the Peacock 
Throne today may be “conservatively 
valued,” according to the experts, thus: 


Head piece $10,000,000 
Arms & Legs 25,000,000 
Tailpiece .. 15,000,000 


Total . $50,000,000 
Loose in the Persian Royal Jewel Chest 


were found: 


Black & White Pearls 10 lb. 
a Se a ERA Sere 13 lb. 
ee ee 12 |b. 


Paramount gem of the Shah’s collection 
is his Darya-i-nur diamond (186 carats). 
George V’s Koh-i-Nor is of 1061/16 


carats. 
POLAND 

Dry Tongues 

Eleven resolute women, all Drys, all 
members of the Government bloc in 
Poland’s Sejm (Diet), arose from their 
seats last week, marched round and round 
the hall giving tongue to Dry slogans. 

Dry women of the Opposition hesitated, 
gradually wrestled down their party 
loyalty, got up and joined the parade. 
Soon nearly every woman’s tongue in the 
entire Sejm was lashing a Government 
bill introduced to relax the ten-year-old 
Polish law which forbids liquor sales be- 
tween Saturday midnight and Sunday. 

Tongue-lashed Polish males hastily post- 
poned the vote on the Government’s bill, 
and ensured Poland’s Prohibition week- 
ends, indefinitely. 
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CUBA 
Lucky Sneezes 


A close friend of Dictator Machado’s 
onetime friend, General Menocal (now of 
the Opposition), is doughty Sr. Arturo 
Rente, veteran of the Cuban shooting af- 
frays of 1916. Last week as Sr. Rente sat 
sipping coffee in a Havana cafe he sneezed, 
sneezed again, sneezed a third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh time, coughed, gasped, 
spat out a bullet, sighed with relief. The 
bullet was smooth-polished after spending 
15 years lodged in the roof of Sr. Rente’s 
mouth, whence surgeons had dared not re- 
move it. Long ago they predicted it would 
make Sr. Rente an idiot or a paralytic. He 
is not yet either. 

a 
Who’s Afraid? 

Stoutly last week the Government of 
Dictator General Gerardo Machado y 
Morales: 

1) Denied that the water supply of 
Havana was “all but cut off” by the ex- 
plosion of a dynamite bomb near the pub- 
lic aqueduct. Potent, the explosion tore 
a four-foot hole in a watermain, injured 
four passersby, whooshed an 18-lb. piece of 
masonry over a block and a half of houses. 
All day long a 15-ft. fountain spouted 
from the hole, but Secretary of Public 
Works Lombillo Clark said he would soon 
have that fixed. 

2) Denied that T. R. H. Edward of 
Wales and Prince George were “afraid to 
land in Havana,” when, in mid-ocean last 
week, T. R. H. suddenly changed their 
minds about visiting Cuba, just before 
they were due in Bermuda. At the British 
Legation Cuban reporters were lamely 
reminded that “the British Court is in 
mourning for Princess Louise, the King’s 
sister” (TIME, Jan. 12). 

Not afraid to be in Cuba last week were 
numerous merrymaking socialites, among 
them Mr. & Mrs. Irénée du Pont of Wil- 
mington, Del., Prince & Princess Toku- 
gawa of Japan, Princess Alexandra-Vic- 
toria of Schleswig-Holstein, Bishop James 
E. Freeman of Washington and U. S. 
Ambassador Harry F. Guggenheim, whose 
dinner-party-of-the week was lavish. 

— + —— 
Unconstitutional Dictator 


Resentment against Dictator Machado’s 
high-handed ways mounted last week to 
the Cuban Supreme Court bench itself. In 
a unanimous verdict the court held that 
his recent decree suppressing Cuba’s 
Spanish language newspapers is uncon- 
stitutional. 

A few days previously Sr. Machado had 
received Karl August Bickel, president of 
the United Press, had said to him: 

“There is not now and there will not be 
in the future under my administration any 
censorship on outgoing news about Cuba. 
... Your own United Press leased wire 
is in constant and unhampered contact 
with New York. . . . I have, to my very 
great regret . . . recently been compelled, 
in the interests of the continuance of pub- 
lic order, to suppress the publication of 
certain old and well known Havana news- 
papers... .” 
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SPRING... ONLY A 


FEW HOURS AWAY! 


HAVANA SERVICE... 


Carnival time in Havana! . . . the Prado 
and the Malecon a glorified Mardi Gras 
. «« go Cunard in the transatlantic liners 
Caronia or Carmania... big ships exceed- 
ing by thousands of tons any other 
steamer in the New York-Havana 
Service . . . cheery staterooms with real 
beds ... menus to satisfy the most fastidi- 
ous. Sailings from New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. . . Rates: 
First Class $90 up. Round trip $140 up. 


i 





WEST INDIES... 


THE CRUISE TO NEW PORTS 


CALEDONIA * 18 DAYS - FEB. 14 TO MAR. 4 
$197.50 UP 


San Juan and Santo Domingo in addi- 
tion to Colon, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, 
Havana. 


THE AURANIA CRUISE 
AURANIA - ’ ° 
MAR. 12 TO MAR, 29-" FROM NeW vou 
MAR. 13 TO MAR. 28 
Off the beaten trail to Havana via 


Bermuda, Kingston and Santiago. 
THE EASTER CRUISE 


AURANIA - 12 DAYS » $111 UP - FROM BOSTON 
MAR. 31 TO APRIL 14 > FROM N. Y. APRIL 1 
TO APRIL 13 
Spend Easter ‘midst Bermuda's lilies. . . 
thence to Nassau and Havana. 12 days 

only $111 up. 


THE TROPICAL SPRING CRUISE 


CALEDONIA +12 DAYS» $140 UP-FROM BOSTON 
APR. 15 TO APR. 29 +> FROM N. Y. APR. 16 
© APR, 28 


Sail south to meet the Spring at Bermuda 
. » «thence to Nassau and Havana. 12 
days, $140 up. 
HAVE YOU JOINED THE CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB ? 
MEMBERSHIP $1.00... INQUIRE FOR DETAILS 


Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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Engaged. Loranda Prochnik, daughter 
of Edgar Prochnik, Austrian Minister to 
the U. S.; and Francis Le Compte Spald- 
ing, Boston socialite, student at the For- 
eign Service School in Washington. 

_——_- © 

Double Engagement. Mahonri Mack- 
intosh Young, 53, sculptor, painter, etcher, 
grandson of the late great Mormon Brig- 
ham Young; and Dorothy Weir, painter, 
daughter of the late Julian Alden Weir, 
famed portrait painter. 

Cecilia Agnes Young, daughter of Artist 
Mahonri Young; and Oliver Ingraham 
Lay, architecture student at Yale. 

nai lpecabibe 

Engagement Broken. Katherine Low- 

man, daughter of Assistant Secretary Sey- 


mour Lowman of the U. S. Treasury; and 
William N. Jardine, son of U. S. Minister 


| to Egypt William M. Jardine. 


ate Seen ; 
Married. David P. Cannon, son of 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., George Wash- 


| ington University law student and worker 


on the Board of Temperance & Social 

Service of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South; and Margaret Lee Fultz. 

clergyman’s daughter; in Washington. 
sanatiflpiaihs 

Married. Marcel Garsaud, newly ap- 
pointed member of the Federal Power 
Commission (Trme, Dec. 15); and 
Beatrice Deffarce, his onetime secretary; 
in Violet, La. 

Honored. Charles Richard Crane, 72, 
of Manhattan, onetime (1920-1921) U. S. 
Minister to China; named honorary ad- 
viser to the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment by H. H. Kung, Chinese Minister 
of Industry, Commerce & Labor. Last 
week Mr. Crane sailed to visit Ibn Saud, 
King of Hejaz and Nejd. 

— wan 

Elected. Jean Borotra, Basque tennis 
player; to be a director of Lower Rhenish 
Iron Foundries & Machinery Co.; in Paris. 
An able engineer, he has made a fortune 
in gasoline pumps, is reputed the richest 
man of his years (31) in France. * 

scsi 

Suit Won. By Col. Zack T. Miller, 
owner of the ror Ranch circus; against 
Cinemactor Tom Mix. Col. Miller charged 
that Actor Mix had agreed to appear in 
his circus, had joined instead the Sells- 
Floto circus. Col. Miller asked $325,000 
damages, got $90,000. 

ee UENEe 

Died. Alma Rubens, 33, cinemactress 
(Humoresque, The Valley of Silent Men, 
Enemies of Women); of pneumonia; in 
Los Angeles. Famed for her dark beauty, 
she married thrice (Actor Franklyn Far- 
num, Dr. Daniel Carson Goodman, Actor 
Ricardo Cortez), divorced twice. Some 


| years ago she became addicted to nar- 
| cotics, appeared seldom thereafter in the 
| cinema. 


Last month she was arrested in 
San Diego, charged with possession of 
narcotics, released on $5,000 bail. 

cine ata 


Died. Anna Pavlova, 45, Russian dan- 
seuse; of pleurisy; at The Hague (see 
p. 20). 


Died. Dr. Richard Bishop Moore, 59, 
dean of science at Purdue University, one- 
time (1919-23) chief chemist and chief 
of the division of mineral technology of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, general man- 
ager (1923-26) of Door Co. of New York 
(engineers); of brain tumor and double 
pneumonia; in Manhattan. A pioneer ex- 
perimenter in radioactivity, Dr. Moore 
was the first U. S. scientist to discover 
means of producing native radium; the 
first to produce helium gas in large quan- 
tities, reduce its cost (from $1,500 to 10¢ 
per cubic foot), demonstrate its superior- 
ity over inflammable hydrogen gas. From 
1918 to 1923 he was in charge of all 
helium work in the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
from 1920 to 1923 a member of the U. S. 
Helium Board. 

——— oe 

Died. Edward Irving Edwards, 68, 
onetime (1920-23) Governor of New Jer- 
sey, once (1923-29) Senator; by his own 
hand with a revolver, having brooded 
alone for two days; in Jersey City, N. J. 
Famed for his vow that he would “make 
New Jersey as Wet as the Atlantic Ocean,” 
his despondency arose from the death of 
his wife, from political failure, from finan- 
cial losses and the realization that he had 
cancer of the nose. 

vaca “awe 

Died. Capt. Isaac Edward Emerson, 71, 
drug manufacturer, president and board 
chairman of Emerson’s Bromo-Seltzer 
Inc. (a company controlling Citro Chemi- 
cal Co. of America, Maryland Glass Corp., 
and Emerson Drug Co.), hotel and realty 
owner; of heart disease; in Baltimore. 
Col. Emerson was a famed yachtsman, and 
with his daughter Margaret (Mrs. Charles 
Minot Amory, relict of the late Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt who died in the Lusi- 
tania disaster) a horse breeder. 

Scale 

Died. Richard Davenport Harlan, 71, 
son of the late U. S. Chief Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, onetime Presbyterian 
president of Lake Forest College; of a 
throat infection; in Washington. His wife 
died three days prior. 

CSE Saas 

Died. Edwin Scott Votey, 74, first 
vice president of Aeolian Co., inventor of 
the pianola player-piano and the first 
Aeolian pipe organ, director of many a 
musical instrument company; in Summit, 
N. J. 

pele aero 

Died. Michael Constantine de Courcy, 
Baron Kingsale, Baron Courcy, Baron of 
Ringrone, 75, premier Irish baron (baron- 
etcy was created in 1181, oldest in the 
British Isles), one of three persons per- 
mitted to wear a hat in the presence of 
royalty; in Coffinswell, South Devonshire. 

— + 

Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Caskie Cabell 
Ritchie, 78, mother of Governor Albert 
Cabell Ritchie of Maryland, aunt of Au- 
thor James Branch Cabell; of paralysis; 
in Annapolis, Md. During Governor 
Ritchie’s three terms she was hostess in 
the Executive Mansion. Last fortnight 
she was too weak to attend his fourth in- 
auguration, heard it by radio from across 
the street. 
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How long have you had 
“pink tooth brush”? 


OU probably don't remember when you 

first began to notice ‘‘pink’’ on your 
tooth brush. Most people don’t go into 
a panic over that first slight tinge of 
‘pink’’ on the brush. 

It’s almost inevitable these days—*‘pink 
tooth brush.’’ The gums need the stimu- 
lation of coarse foods—and they don’t get 
it. Gradually they become more and 
more lazy—until they're so tender that 
they bleed on the slightest provocation. 

And suppose you don’t do anything 
about it. Just let ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ go 
on and on. What then? 


It’s time to stop “pink tooth brush” 
Pale gums, unhealthy gums, bleeding 


gums, are an open invitation to various 
diseases of the gums—to gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, pyorrhea. 

But far more serious than this—*‘pink 
tooth brush’’ may eventually lead to in- 
fection at the roots of some of your 
soundest, whitest teeth. And that often 
means the loss of otherwise good teeth. 

Yet it’s the simplest thing in the world 
to check and to defeat *‘pink tooth brush”’ 
—before it does any serious harm! 

You have only to get a tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth with it. 
Then—put some additional Ipana on your 
brush or finger-tip, and massage it into 
your gums. The ziratol in Ipana is the 
same ziratol used by dentists in toning and 
stimulating the gums back to health. 

In a few days, examine your teeth. 
Whiter, aren’t they? With some of that 
sparkle they used to have when you were 

















very, very young. They're clean, too. 
Reassuringly clean. 

In a month, examine your gums. Any 
change? Well, rather! They're firmer, now 
—pinker, harder, healthier. They're not 
bleeding—now. Keep on using Ipana and 
massage—and there'll never be any more 
“pink tooth brush” to worry about! 

If you wish, send in the coupon and let 
us send you a trial tube of Ipana. But 
better still—get a full-size tube from your 


IPANA Zooth Paste 





druggist, today, and see what a full thirty 
days of Ipana and massage will do for 
your teeth and your gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-21 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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TWO 
RAYMOND- 


WHITCOMB 
WAYS 


TO 
EUROPE 


The Raymond- 
Whitcomb 


NOT 


Travel Service. A group of experts to 
edvise those who want to travel along 
a “personalized” itinerary. If you can't 
quite get your ideas together; if you are 
hazy about distances and local ac- 
commodations — consult R. & W. They 
can convert even your most nebulous 
dreams into comfortable journeys; they 
take care of all details — steamships, 
railways, hotels, automobiles, guides 
—or just those details that strike you 
as most bothersome. And they work 
out moderate-cost journeys just as 


edeptly as “voyages de luxe’. 
Whitcomb Tours 


NO. 9 with Escort. 


A truly untroublesome way to get a 
vivid and broad panorama of the 
British Isles or the Continent. Important 
end essential sightseeing is agreeably 
mingled with opportunity for idling or 
shopping. There are thirty-odd of these 
Tours — characterized by a wide di- 
versity of scope, duration and de- 
parture dates—as well as a wide 
diversity of price. 


RAYMOND &WHITCOMB 
COMPANY 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Raymond- 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Ave.; 
Boston, 163 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St.; 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bidg. 


COUPON 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your books on Individual Travel in Europe Cor) your 
Europe Tour Book. 
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Death of a Swan 

Like the great actress Eleonora Duse, 
the great dancer Anna Pavlova last week 
died in a hotel, on tour, in a strange coun- 
try.* In France, near Dijon, a railroad 
accident kept her waiting for hours in an 
unheated train. She caught cold and by 
the time she reached The Hague, planning 
to dance there, influenza had developed, 
also pleurisy. Death came swiftly, in 
three days. Operations and injections were 
useless. Pavlova’s heart was weak. On 
the third day she roused from a coma and 
spoke to Victor Dandré, her husband and 
accompanist. She thought she was her- 
self again, high on her toes, poised for 
dancing. “Play that last measure softly,” 
she said. 

So great was the renown of Anna Pav- 
lova that, like Pianist Ignace Jan Pad- 
erewski, she attracted thousands who had 
no particular interest in her art. For 20 
years and more she was a world figure. 
She danced for Tsar Nicholas II, for 
Emperor Frances Joseph of Austria, for 
Emperor William II of Germany, King 
Albert of the Belgians, King Alfonso of 
Spain, King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
She danced for Europeans, for Americans, 
for Chinese and for Zulus, toured in all 
350,000 miles. Next year she had in- 
tended to return to the U. S., to make 
some 80 appearances. Because her fame 
was made so young, people thought she 
must be getting on, but she was only 45. 

Pavlova started dancing at eight. Her 
mother had taken her, a thin, bright-eyed 
child, to see Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty danced in a St. Petersburg theatre. 
Pavlova instantly fancied herself as the 
heroine. She wanted to be a dancer but 
the Imperial Ballet school would not ac- 
cept children under ten. She studied by 
herself for two years, then entered the 
school. At 16 she was prima ballerina at 
the Imperial Opera. Her U. S. début was 
at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1910. The performance began at 11:00 
p.m. The audience kept her dancing and 
bowing for two hours. Later with her own 
company she produced many elaborate 
ballets but most memorable was her sim- 
ple Swan Dance at the end of which, 
bravely dying, she crumpled into a pitiful, 
feathery heap. 

Little is known of Pavlova’s private 
life, she believed so fervently in keeping 
it to herself. First sight of Pavlova in 
repose was startling: her legs were so 
obvious and so overdeveloped in compari- 
son with her frail body. She took cod- 
liver oil in vain effort to fatten her trunk. 
As artist she was as jealous as she was 
confident of first place. As leader of her 
troupe she was a benevolent martinet. 
She bossed them sternly in their dance 
regimen, nursed them through their per- 
sonal woes. Before every performance, 
despite her assurance of success and ap- 
plause, she was nervous, tense. In public 
she affected simple, obscuring clothes. In 
the privacy of her home she liked soft, 
comfortable things. 

When she was in Boston six years ago 
a newshawk discovered that she was mar- 
ried to Accompanist Dandré. Pavlova had 


*Duse died in Pittsburgh six years ago. 





kept it secret for 17 years. Her relations 
with the Soviet Government were known 
to be unfriendly, Red Moscow regarding 
her as “a darling of the aristocrats.” 

Pavlova’s own home was in London 
near Hampstead Heath. There she had a 
beautiful garden and an aviary, stocked 
with swans, flamingoes, pigeons. There 
she was taken last week, wrapped in gold 
brocade. In Utrecht her troupe danced on 
for the benefit of Russian students. 


a a 
No Silver Spoon 
Twenty years ago Violinist Albert 


Spalding decided that it was a handicap to 
be the son of a man so rich as James 
Walter Spalding, board chairman of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., famed sporting goods 
concern.* First concerts never pay for 
themselves. All young musicians start out 
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Keystone 


ALBERT SPALDING 


. . . is no longer expected in a 
baseball suit. 


with patrons. But poor boys, even though 
patronized, succeed far better than rich 
ones in capturing popular imagination. 
Silver-spoon talent is regarded as unlikely. 
Albert Spalding’s début was received with 
a certain suspicion. Says he: “The audi- 
ence seemed to expect me to come out in 
a baseball suit.” 

The wise Spaldings lost little time in 
sizing up the situation. Father Spalding 
suggested that his son forego subsidized 
concerts, start barnstorming, play in small 
towns for small fees. Through Russia, at 
22, Albert traveled second and third class, 
playing one-night stands. No one knew he 
was the son of a sporting goods tycoon. 
His manager was a shyster and pocketed 
all the receipts. But Spalding made a 
name for himself, lived down his comfort- 
able background. 

Today no U. S. musician has greater 
honor in his own country and in Europe 
than Violinist Spalding. Recently in Eu- 
rope he gave 50 concerts with unusual 


*Albert Goodwill Spalding died in 1915. He 
and his brother organized their business in 1876. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Yes, it would be entirely possible 
to balloon the circulation of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post to a spec- 


tacular total of 5,000,000. 


But a big slice of that showy figure 


would be of a very different calibre 
from the hand-picked 3,000,000 men 


and women who now buy this 
magazine. 


Hand-picked? Brain-picked, rather! 


For the winnower which sifts wheat 
from chaff in the growth of this publi- 
cation, and holds its average increase 
to a steady, healthy, selected 100,000 
new buyers every year, is, after all, 


reader intelligence. 


Three million people buy The 
Post every week because these three 


million people want to read it. 


They buy it paid-for-100%, un- 
tempted by trick contests, install- 





ments, premiums, clubbing, cut-rate, 
or catch-penny schemes. 

They buy it because it is edited for 
the sound and decent and progres- 
sive interests in American life— 
because it appeals to and reflects 
those interests. 


They buy it because they frust it, and 
they trust it because in all its jong 
and serviceable history it has never 
affronted, exploited or compromised 
their confidence. 


To the legitimate advertiser THE 
SATURDAY EveNiING Post offers priv- 
ileged entry to the most intelligent 
section of the richest market in the 
world — that hub three-million-strong 
which turns the taste, thinking, buying 
of America. 


If the truth about your merchandise 
will sell it, here is the place to tell 


your story, and the time of times to 
tell it certainly is now! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 










INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Hamburg -American 


GAUIS ES 
WEST INDIES 


PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN 


What more jolly than to meet the 
Spring in the balmy Caribbean! 
Especially attractive is the 27-day 
“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimage” of the 
famous steamer RELIANCE, with 
First Class accommodations exclu- 
sively, from New York, February 
26, visiting 13 enchanting tropical 
ports—rates $322.50 up. Also a 
16-day Easter Cruise leaving March 
28 for Haiti, Jamaica, Panama, 
Havana—$212.50 up. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


NORTHERN 
WONDERLANDS 


and Russia 
Another memorable cruise to the top 
of the world by the S.S. RELIANCE. 
To Iceland and its amazing con- 
trasts, North Cape and the Midnight 
Sun, Norway’s wondrous fjords, 
Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals. 
And 4 days in fascinating Russia. 
All in 42 days, sailing from New 
York on June 27—rates, $800 up, 
including shore excursions, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


The supreme travel experience—vis- 
iting 33 fascinating countries—in 
140 thrilling days. The RESOLUTE, 
“Queen of Cruising Steamships,” 
sails EASTWARD from New York, 
Jan. 6, 1932. Rates, $2000 and up. 


Write for descriptive literature of the 
cruise in which you are interested. 


Hamburg-American 
39 Broadway Lime New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 
Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 
























success, in Berlin had highest praise for 
his playing of a Beethoven concerto with 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Conductor 
Karl Muck. In Manhattan last week he 
gave one of so recitals scheduled for the 
U. S., played with rare skill and sensitive- 
ness a Porpora-Mozart-Beethoven pro- 
gram salted with pleasant short composi- 
tions of his own. Spalding’s personality as 
well as his playing finds favor with his 
audiences. He is tall, distinguished-look- 
ing, dignified. Upper-class Americans ad- 
mire him because he looks so much like 
one of themselves. He served during the 
War as an aviation officer, was awarded 
the Cross of the Crown of Italy, highest 
Italian honor ever given a foreign-born 
citizen. He plays excellent tennis, once 
won the amateur championship of Massa- 
chusetts. He has a home in Great Bar- 
rington (Mass.), another in Italy. 
Bayreuth Plans 


Since the death of Siegfried Wagner last 
summer, rumors and schemes for future 
Bayreuth Festivals have emanated from 








| the little Bavarian village like steam from 


the spout of a teakettle. Most stories 
have concerned Conductor Arturo Tosca- 
nini whose stock has at present greater 
international value than that of any living 
conductor. Toscanini, said one rumor, 
would take over the complete artistic di- 
rection. He might even build a home in 
Bayreuth, pass the rest of his summers 
there. 

Announcements last week settled the 
atmosphere somewhat. Toscanini will con- 
duct Tannhduser this summer, as he did 
last. He will also do five performances of 
Parsifal, replacing the ageing Karl Muck 
who was openly dissatisfied because Tos- 
canini had many rehearsals last year while 
he was limited to a few. Beginning in 
1933 (there is no Festival in 1932), artis- 
tic director will be Impresario Heinz 
Tietjen of the Berlin State Theatre and 
Opera. Musical director will be Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, another onetime Philhar- 
monic hero. Conductor Furtwangler, not 
Toscanini, will probably conduct Tristan 
und Isolde this summer. 

— > 


Chicago Opera Tour 


Poor in point of dollars & cents, the 
Chicago Civic Opera’s home season ended 
last week and its annual tour began. Two 
special trains and 18 baggage cars carried 
300 souls and a million-dollar equipment 
to Boston, where big Emma Redell of 
Baltimore sang Elsa in the opening per- 
formance of Lohengrin. To follow were 
The Jewels of the Madonna, Die Meister- 
singer, La Bohéme and de Falla’s ballet 
L’Amour Sorcier, Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Die Walkiire, Don Giovanni, The Masked 
Ball, Tristan und Isolde, Aida, La Navar- 
raise and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 
Tannhéuser, Otello, Forrest’s Camille, The 
Bartered Bride, Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Mary Garden will leave the company 
after its fortnight in Boston, which will 
make things harder for the press agent. 
The itinerary: Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 10; 
Louisville, Feb. 11, 12; Memphis, Feb. 
13, 14; Tulsa, Feb. 16, 17; Dallas, Feb. 
18, 19; San Antonio, Feb. 20, 21; Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23-28; San Francisco, 
March 2-7; Seattle, March 9-11; Port- 
land, March 12-14; Lincoln, March 17. 


MEDICINE 


Sympathin: Visceral Hormone 


A Harvard professor opened up a cat 
and beheld certain belly muscles tickling 
its heart. That was of such profound 
physiological import that the professor, 
Walter Bradford Cannon, a great physi- 
ologist, last week took train to Yale, which 
once gave him an honorary Doctor of 
Science degree, to tell the Yale Medical 
Society just what he had done, what he 
had seen, what it all meant. 

Professor Cannon had been searching 
for that thing in the body which stimylates 
the heart. 

After he had made his cat comfortable 
on its back and insensitive to pain, he 
carefully slit open its torso to expose the 
viscera. Next he carefully cut practically 
every sympathetic nerve in the cat’s body. 
Particularly, he cut the nerves running to 




















Underwood & Underwood 
Harvarp’s Dr. CANNON 
His cat’s heart obeyed its belly. 


the heart and every organ known to pro- 
duce a hormone—the thyroids, parathy- 
roids, thymus, duodenum, liver, pancreas, 
adrenals, pineal gland, pituitary body, 
chorioid plexus and sexual organs. 

These organs all belong to the vegeta- 
tive or autonomic (sympathetic plus para- 
sympathetic) nervous system which, so 
far as life itself goes, is more important 
than the central nervous system (brain 
and spinal cord). The central system con- 
trols the body’s skeletal movements. 
When a person throws out his arms as he 
is about to fall, his brain is working. The 
muscles involved are striped muscles. (A 
steak is a slice of striped muscle.) When 
his stomach churns, smooth muscle is 
working. (Sausage casing is smooth mus- 
cle.) The heart is peculiar in this respect. 
Its muscle is half way between the striped 
and smooth kinds. It is connected by the 
vegetative nervous system with only 
smooth-muscled organs. ‘These all func- 
tion automatically. The will, that is the 
brain, cannot boss them. (However, 
some intense individuals learn how to con- 
trol their own heart beats by hard 
thought.) Not only do these particular 
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SECLUSION 


. .. EVEN IN NEW YORK 


Transient accommodations for the business executive's New 
York sojourn... nowhere more practical and delightful than at 
the St. Regis. On Fifth Avenue where Fifth Avenue is important 
... just above the city’s new mid-town business center... 
adjacent to the better clubs. And at the end of his crowded 
day, the exquisite St.Regis suites and rooms offer that residen- 
tial seclusion which the discriminating business man cherishes 


wherever he may be...an air of “at home” heightened 


by the graciousness of internationally-famous St. Regis service. 


HOTEL 





ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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organs work automatically, they work to- 
gether. They help each other out through 
their own nervous’ switchboard and 
through the blood stream which carries 
their messengers (hormones) around, 
Thus, the adrenal glands above the kid- 
neys manufacture the hormone adrenalin, 
and adrenalin affects the heart. 

Professor Cannon opined that other 
heart stimulants like adrenalin must also 
develop in other parts of the vegetative 
system. Hence his elegant operation on 
the cat. 

After he had severed all the autonomic 
nerves which might obscure his research, 
he shook the cat’s forepaws. Nothing hap- 
pened. He shook its head. Nothing hap- 
pened. He shook the hind quarters. At 
that the heart, whose nerves had been 
disconnected, started beating faster. He 
pinched the veins and arteries connecting 
the heart and the abdominal viscera he 
was watching. That is, with nerve or 
telegraph system cut off, he now dammed 
the blood stream through which a possible 
hormone might float. The cat’s heart now 
returned to normal. Professor Cannon, 
wriggling the cat’s hind part, released 
the pinched veins and arteries. The heart 
again beat faster than normal. Obviously 
the movements of the cat’s lower muscles 
manufactured something which caused the 
faster beating: that is, a hormone similar 
in effect to adrenalin. Professor Cannon 
named his new hormone sympathin. 
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Lung Explosion 


In a Los Angeles hospital last week a 
Mrs. Maude Branton, 43, clergyman’s 
wife, inhaled ether, oxygen and nitrous 
oxide as anesthetic for an operation. This 
mixture of gases is explosive. In Mrs. 
Branton’s case something ignited the mix- 
ture in her lungs. The mixture exploded, 
the lungs burst, Mrs. Branton died. A 
coroner’s jury decided that no one was to 
blame. 


Last May 10 the American Medical As- 
sociation published a thorough-going study 
on “the hazard of explosion of anes- 
thetics.” The report noted that “the per- 
fect form of anesthesia, free from all 
dangers, has not yet been discovered.” 
And: “The chief hazards . . . that have to 
be compared are fatal failure of respira- 
tion, syncope [serious fainting] and col- 
lapse, postanesthetic necrosis [decay] of 
the liver (chiefly from chloroform), post- 
operative pneumonia, persistent hiccup, 
flares and fires from ether, the bursting of 
cylinders containing any gas under pres- 
sure, and particularly cylinders of oxygen 
or nitrous oxide if the valve is oiled, and, 
finally, explosions in anesthetic apparatus 
in which ethylene or ether is adminis 
tered.” 

Greatest danger is pneumonia which fol- 
lows anesthesia. Least is explosion. Three 
to five surgical cases out of every 1,000 die 
of pneumonia. Only one out of every 
100,000 die from explosions. 

Causes of Explosions, which surgeons 
guard against during operations under 
ether or ethylene anesthesia, include sparks 
and intense heat from lighting, radiation, 
or motor equipment; cauteries; static elec- 


| tricity caused by shuffling feet, rubbed 
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IT’S YOUR MOVE 
ON-TO-OREGON 


“Westward the course 
. . Ml 
of empire takes its way 
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Narionar ENTERPRISES in ever increasing numbers are es- 
tablishing branch factories, warehouses, and sales head- 
quarters on the Pacific Coast. Many have chosen Portland 
for the reason that it is the commercial capital of the great 
Columbia River Basin, a market of 2,500,000 people, the 
central port and distributing point of the Pacific North- 
west; while still others have made Portland headquarters 
for their entire Pacific Coast and western operations, owing 
to Portland’s many distinct and exclusive advantages over 
other commercial centers. Its location at the western gate- 
way of the Columbia Basin—only water level grade 
through the mountains that parallel the entire Pacific 
Coast—gives Portland distinct trade advantages. 

Here rail and steamship lines meet, affording exceptional 
transportation facilities for distribution to the entire 
western market, the Atlantic Seaboard via the Panama 


PORTLAND 


ah fresh water port of the Pacific 













Move your branch plant wisely (to Port- 
land) as these national enterprises have 
done: 1. Durkee Famous Foods, Inc. 2. 
Columbia Steel Co. (Subsidiary U. S. Steel 
Corp.) 3. Swift & Co. 4. American 
Can Co. 5. Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Corp. 6, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Canal, and to the overseas markets of the world. 

Cheap, dependable power; low taxes; plenty of pure, soft, 
crystal-clear water; ideal living conditions; an adequate 
supply of high-type labor; and proximity to large supplies 
of many kinds of raw products, are other factors that 
enable Portland manufacturers to supply their rapidly 
growing markets profitably. For industries requiring hard 
or soft woods and lumber, wood pulp, hides, wool, mohair, 
chemicals, grain, or raw food products of any kind, 
Portland offers special inducements. 

Write today for data on Portland and Oregon, and by 
all means plan to come out this summer and learn first- 
hand of the business opportunities awaiting men of vision 
and capital. While here you can enjoy your favorite out- 
door sport in America’s finest vacation playground. 
Come! Portland and Oregon cordially invite you! 





Deer een eer nee? 
ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1392 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me data on the Portland Market, its commercial and 


PORTLAND 





industrial opportunities and future. 





Name Firm...... 






Address 


City 
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hair, dry woolen blankets, frictioned rub- 
ber tubing. 


Flu 


Influenza is not worrying U. S. public 
health officials. But it is increasing: last 
week 44 States reported 3,867 cases. The 
week before the same States had 2,687 
cases. Year ago they had 2,378. 

New York City was the sickest com- 
munity, with 1,005 cases last week. Sta- 
tistics of some States: New Jersey 282; 
South Carolina 1,078; Georgia 168, Ten- 
nessee 121; Maryland 113; North Caro- 
lina 112; Alabama 126; Arkansas 101; 
Oklahoma 169. 

These are the reported figures. Because 
physicians usually report only the graver 
cases of influenza, health commissioners 
estimate that the actual number of people 
ill with influenza is five times the reported 
number. 

Because influenza this year is of a mild 
type which has not often caused pneu- 
monia,* the health men are not greatly 
concerned. Nonetheless, Surgeon General 
Hugh Smith Cumming of the U. S. Public 
Health Service saw fit to advise the public 
last week on how to guard themselves. His 
gist: “Go home and go to bed... . Call 
the doctor... remain in bed; eat a 
simple diet; take plenty of fluids such as 
water, fruit juices, milk, bouillon and hot 
soups at frequent intervals. . . . Do not 
take any so-called cure. There is no spe- 
cific cure.” 


—o —_ 


*The first week of January, 88 populous cities 
reported 780 deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia. The same cities reported 810 deaths the 
corresponding week of 1930. 
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EDUCATION. 





Yale Concession 

Yale has been less prone to liberalize 
her curriculum than her contemporaries in 
the East. Whereas Harvard, Princeton 
and Dartmouth have long since released 
capable students from compulsory class 
attendance and permitted wide freedom in 
choice of courses, Yale has stood pat to 
such a point that her onetime (1909-27) 
Dean Frederick Scheetz Jones was able 
once to boom forth: ‘So long as I am here 
we will never give up the Latin or Greek 
requirement for a degree in Yale College!” 

But last week Dean Jones’s successor, 
Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, made known 
that liberalism had crept into Yale, that 
a new curricular plan will be instituted 
next year. 

Most definite change is the virtual 
abolition of “group requirements,” which 
obliged a student to choose a certain num- 
ber of courses for degree credit, with the 
result that he might not get through the 
required list before senior year. Hence- 
forth students will take but five courses a 
year, will be able to complete their re- 
quirements by the end of sophomore year. 
Other innovations: abolition of midyear 
examinations, substitution of three read- 
ing periods (classroom holiday to permit 
research and study) and a comprehensive 
final examination in every course; aboli- 
tion of half-year courses; requirement 
that four out of five courses must be 
passed every year, that during the four 
years six courses out of the total 20 must 





at Sundown the Chimes 


play Her favorite Melody!” 


JNstattep in the belfry of her church, 

the Chimes wing their way sweet and 
clear into the hearts and homes of the 
community. The stately Westminster 
peal marks the passage of the quarter 
hours. The morning concert (automat- 
ically played) is a note of cheer in a 
workaday world. 





-++.+.. But the sweetest period of all is 
that which comes at sundown. This was 
her favorite time of day. Now, through 
the years, it is hallowed by the music 
of her favorite melody! 

+++... Listening to the lovely notes, the 
donor thinks of the renown the Chimes 
have brought to her church, the charm 
they have contributed to her commun- 
ity, the cheer they provide for the aged, 
the shut-in, the weary. Then a deep 
and lasting sense of comfort comes over 
him—the comfort of realizing that his 
choice of a memorial is the choice she 
also would have made. 


Deagan Tower Chimes (Carillons) are in truth “The 
Memorial Sublime.” ... Price, complete with Elec- 
tric Player, $7250 upward, f.o. b. Chicago. ... May 
we send you complete and interesting information? 


j. C. DEAGAN. Inc., 243 Deagan Building, Chicago 


AGAN 


_ THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
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be passed with a grade of 275 (correspond- 
ing to 75% in other colleges). 

Said Dean Mendell: “The initiative and 
responsibility for results is placed more 
squarely on the student than in the past.” 
But it is in no way so forthright as Chi- 
cago’s change, announced last November 
(Time, Dec. 1) by Yale’s prodigy, young 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago. And Dean 
Jones’s challenge still holds: the Yale stu- 
dent still must take Latin or Greek to 
get his A. B. degree. 
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Schoolrooms for Sale 

Stalkers of New York City’s perennially 
bumptious bogey, Corruption (see p. 12), 
discovered last week that it had a hitherto 
unsuspected lair: the schoolroom. Three 
weeks ago Dr. Maxwell Ross, chairman of 
the Allied Local School Boards of Brook- 
lyn, learned that his personal cards were 
being distributed at the Thomas Jefferson 
Democratic Club in Brooklyn. Puzzled, 
suspecting no connection with school af- 
fairs, he hired Max B. Krone, private de- 
tective, to investigate. Detective Krone 
unearthed two slick racketeering rings, 
piled up evidence that they boasted of po- 
litical “hook-ups,” promised small favors 
to all who would pay for them. Leader of 
the first ring was President Harry Izzicson 
of the Thomas Jefferson Democratic Club. 
Shrewd Harry Izzicson dealt in peddlers’ 
licenses, naturalization papers, newsstand 
permits, hospital jobs; but his most 
thriving racket was promising jobs to 
young female applicants for teachers’ po- 
sitions. The Izzicson method: a friend 
employed by the Board of Education 
“could switch a name from the waiting list 
[some 4,000] to the eligible list, without 
the formality of an examination.” The 
Izzicson fee: from $200 to $600. 

Dr. Ross reported his chance discoveries 
to President George J. Ryan of the New 
York Board of Education.* Quietly, re- 
vealing no names save those of President 
Izzicson and his henchman, Morris 
(“Doc”) Rubin, the Board of Education 
got up a 600-page report, appended affi- 
davits of eight mulcted females. Typical 
case: a young woman whose parents were 
ill needed a job, borrowed $500, paid it 
to a “fixer,” got nothing in return. To 
District Attorney William F. X. Geoghan 
of Brooklyn last week went the affidavits, 
with full confessions by President Izzic- 
son and four other ringmen. 

But The Public & The Schools was 
suspicious: “[ Racketeering] was directly 
caused by the primary symptom of belief 
in political manipulation of the schools. 
The belief of political manipulation of 
the schools was caused by—what? Well, 
it is the precise answer to this question 
which . . . investigation has not re- 
vealed.” 


*Last week President Ryan got an official 
letter from President Henry R. Linville of the 
Teachers’ Union, charging that “the three lead- 
ing candidates for two vacancies in the Board of 
Education gain their prominence for reasons of 
political expediency alone. . . . We believe that 
no educator of distinction has the slightest 
chance of being elected to . . . the policy-forming 
body of the Department of Education—the 
Board of Superintendents.” 
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SAVED FROM A 





A FEW hours before, Mr. Butler had 
been looking helplessly on as busy 
firemen battled the roaring flames 
that were sending Butler and Com- 
pany up in smoke. In business houses 
nearby, speculations were being made 
on Mr. Butler’s insurance. 


But Mr. Butler’s whole concern 
was for those records without which 
a rehabilitation of his business would 
be next to impossible. 

Then in the wreckage, firemen 
found an object, flame-scarred but 
intact... Mr. Butler’s Diebold Safe, 
with all his records unharmed. 

No amount of insurance protects 
the records of a business — its very 
nerve-center. But Diebold Dominator 
Safes, with Class-A and T-20 rating, 
insure your business against oblitera- 
tion through fire. Diebold Dominator 
Safes are made with the same care 
and precision with which Diebold 
Vaults and Vault Doors are made. 

Write for our free booklet describ- 
ing the Diebold Dominator Safe in 
different styles and sizes. 
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DIEBOLD 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


CANTON .~ © «© «© «© OHIO 
SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 


































ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


Notes, documents and valuable papers 
Ledgers and final records 

Cash Books 

Journals and summary records 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE DEPT. 
Cancelled Checks and Vouchers 
Ledgers, Records and Documents 
Debit Memos 


Remittance Advices 
Correspondence 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE DEPT. 
Receipt and Ledgers 
Recap, Proof and Trial Balance Records 


Statements or Duplicate Accounts 
Installments and Invoice Unit Ledgers 


> S Places 


in your Business 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


Collection files 
Time Payment controls 
Promissory Notes 


COST DEPARTMENT 
General Cost Records 
Analyses 

Distribution records 
Estimates 

Rate Records 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
Tracings 

Pattern and Patent records 

Tool and Die records 

Laboratory reports 

Data files and correspondence 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 
Payroll records and analyses 
Vouchers, checks, etc. 
PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
Estimates 

Authorizations and reports 
Production orders 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
Samples and specifications 

Contracts 

Purchase orders 

Quotations 





SALES DEPARTMENT 


Agreements and Claims 

Departmental records 

Analyses by Customer, Products, 
Territory and Salesman 

Prospect Records 


STOCK CONTROL DEPT. 


Stock records, retail, wholesale, 
industrial 
Inventory 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Orders (unshipped) 
Order Register 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Credit Applications 
Credit reports 
Correspondence 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Constitution and by-laws 
Minutes 

Contracts 

Stockholders’ records 
Departmental reports 
Dividend registers 


Correspondence 
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SAFE-CABINET 


Equipment 


can bring QUICK 


economies plus .. . 


IMMEDIATE 


“ATJATURALLY”... says many a business man... 
“I'd like to protect my vital records from fire. 
But can I afford it? It means buying new equipment 
that would increase my overhead every month that I 
didn’t have a fire!” 
And he’s right . . . according to the common methods 
of protection. Records have to be locked in a vault 
every night. Taken out every morning, Routine inter- 
fered with. Everything slowed up. 
For when the Remington Rand organization was 
formed, experts in record-protection joined forces 
with experts in accounting, filing and general business 
systems. They put their brains together. Put their 
products together. Ended duplication. 


PROTECTION 


Safe-Cabinet Equipment doesn’t wait for fire to justify 
its usefulness. It begins to save money the day you in- 
stall it. By speeding operations. Saving labor and floor- 
space. Then. . . having paid for itself . . . continues to 
increase profits by cutting overhead. And all the time, 
your records are protected... at the very place where 


they are used. 


On the page opposite is a partial list of places where 
Safe-Cabinet Equipment can perform its double duty 
... Saving and protecting. Look it over. Then, on the 
coupon below, indicate the department or problem in 
which you are most interested. It will bring you prac- 


tical suggestions . . . without obligation. 


Remington Nand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


Executive offices, Buffalo, New York. Sales offices 


in all leading cities. 
rs 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 

DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 

KALAMAZOO AND BAKER- VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment 
RAND & KARDEX Visible Records 


SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices 
POWERS Accounting Machines . . .« INDEX-VISIBLE 






Remincton Ranp Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the following department (or problem) show me how 
Safe-Cabinet Equipment can bring quick economies plus 
immediate protection:— 
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Your Personal Letter File 


With Features That 
Will Interest You! 


Patented drop front—fool- 
proof lock. Edges turned 
neatly—no ugly seams. 
Holds 1400 full-size business 
letterheads. Standard A to 
Z Index. Beautiful Enamel 
Finish—Olive Green $8.50, 
Mahogany or Oak $10.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send check or M.O. 
and we will ship direct, par- 
cel post prepaid. Descrip- 
tive Folder Free. 


NOTHER example of Corry-James- 


town skill in special design of steel 


office equipment. Any good office appli- 
ance dealer can tell you the superior 


features of this Personal Letter File and the line of stock cases men- 
tioned below that are designed and built with special features of 


quality for the price. 


| 





; , : 

“Stock Equipment” in the Corry-Jamestown Line has been devel- | 
oped through special engineering experience in the design and con- 
struction of special cases and built-to-order installations for large 


corporations and public institutions. 


special features, three 
grades are presented here to 
fill differing requirements 
...there is a saving in 


buying the right type of 


case for less important 
papers. 

Ask your stationer or 
supply dealer to show you 
the ‘““Armor”’ for example 
...a 4-drawer file of such 
design and construction 
that you will be surprised 
at the quality for the price. 


For Catalog and Engi- 
neering Service, address 
CORRY-JAMESTOWN 
MFG. CORP., Corry, 
Penna. Warehouse Stocks 
carried in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


STEEL 





Enclosed is check or M.O. for Personal Letter File in © Oak 


Send literature describing the “Quality for Money Values’ 
Send literature descriptive of your Engineering Contract Work for special installations. 


(PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD.) 


OOS OSES SESE SESE ESSE CESSES SEES SSE SSES SESS ESSE ESSE SEES ES SSSEE ESSERE SSS SEES CESSES SESE SSSR SESS REESE EEE e Eee 
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ORRY- JAMESTOWN 


Instead of one filing case with 





The Superior Line. 
Of heavier gauge steel, 
full-depth shelves be- 
tween drawers and full 
roiler suspension. 


=> 
AK INGS 
Corry: Jamestown Mig. Corp. 


CORRY -PLNNA 


An intermediate line 
to meet requests for a 
good suspension file at 
moderate cost with no 
sacrifice of special 
features. 


FARMOR 


Corry-Jamestown Mie Corp~ 


Unusual value at the 
price. 2-, 3-, 4-drawer 
units with or without 


lock. 





FURNITURE 





CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., Corry, Penna. 


] Olive Green 

Finish. 
(10 Mahogany 

of Filing Cases. 


’ 


Address eee 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Women 

In Detroit, Mich., Frank Kurtz, 72, 
read Schopenhauer on women, then vi- 
tuperated and chased about the house Mrs. 


Frank Kurtz, 57. Said she in court: 
Schopenhauer was no fit reading for a 
72-year-old husband. Said he: “There are 


as many ways to the heart of a woman 
as there are women in the world.” 


-—— « —— 

Wake 

In Nashville, Tenn., seven Negresses 
started to hold a wake over a corpse. They 
knelt simultaneously to pray. The floor 
gave way; all seven and the corpse fell to 
the ground. They sued owners of the 
house for $3,000 apiece, Florence Young 
for loss of a gold tooth when her face was 
stepped on, Roberta Birdsong for injuries 
from sitting on a rusty nail, the others in- 
juries to themselves and the corpse. 


SE 

Will 

In Birmingham, England, a retired 
manufacturer made his will, had a talking 
picture made of himself reading it, selected 
the friends & relations who will be invited 
to witness it after his death. Seating ar- 
rangements are planned so that his image 
on the screen will speak to each individu- 
ally as if in real life. His speech will 
begin: “Now that I am dead, I claim the 
right to speak to you impartially... .” 
He will point out faults and virtues of one 
& all, concluding: “And now, my dear 
nieces, nephews and friends, I will bore 
you no longer... . To save unpleasant 
lawsuits my solicitors will now read you 
a will in similar terms which you will find 
drawn up, testified and witnessed in cor- 
rect legal manner.” 


Pickle 

In Atlantic City, N. J., David Thomas 
lost control of his automobile, drove it 
through the window of a delicatessen shop. 
The crash unseated him, hurled him head 
foremost into a barrel of pickles, sub- 
merged to the hips. He was fined $370 
for driving while intoxicated. 


. —————— 

Sleigh 

When his sleigh upset, smashing its tail 
light, Fred Johnson of Brantford, Ont., 
drove on through the night, was arrested. 
Said the stern Canadian judge, fining 
Sleighrider Johnson $1 for driving with- 
out a tail light: “When your light was 
smashed you should have remained where 
upset until daylight.” 


~ 
——— « ——_ 


S 








Promise 


In Brooklyn, Fred Stahlman was ar- 
rested for the sixth time, charged with 
petty larcency. The jury acquitted him. 
Said the judge: “You have been lucky. 
You have been arrested five times before 
and each time you have been freed. 
You’ve been acquitted today. Take my 
advice and conduct yourself so you will 
never be arrested again.” Said Fred Stahl- 
man: “I will never be arrested again.” He 
walked out of court, dropped dead in the 
street. 
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ag HERE’S that invoice?” 
“Who’s got the dope on this?” 
“Take a memo to the shipping de- 
partment.” “Hello! Yes, I’m here.” 
Buried so deep in a mass of petty 
jobs, he hasn’t time to make a suc- 
cess of himself. 
Office crawlers — you sometimes 
hear his type called. He sees others 
pass him on their way to the top— 


AMMERM 7, 
wr BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It iy our word of honor to the public 


OD iive crawlers... 





held back by too great 


concentration on petty tasks 


others who work no harder, have no 
better education, but who have 
learned how to apply that sound 
business adage: Any repetitive opera- 
tion can be handled by a printed form. 

Of course, in many organizations 
today the executives are training 
younger men to organize their work 
—and save themselves from falling 
into the rut of office crawlers. As the 
first step these young men must 
learn how to put all routine opera- 
tions into automatic movements. 
Things to say, to do, to ship, to bill, 
to file—all can be handled smooth- 


ly, economically, by printed forms. 


As a matter of fact, a meaty little 
book has been published, giving spe- 









cific help on this very subject. It is 
called “The Outline of Executive 
Success.” It gives facts which many 
men take years to learn through bit- 
ter experience, but which you may 
Mail the coupon. 


have now. 


HAMMERMILL 
PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of the new book, ‘*The 
Outline of Executive Suc- 
cess,”” for which I am en- 
twenty-five cents 


closing 
(stamps or coin). 


Name a, 


Pos 


Attach This Coupon to Your Office Letterhead 


TIME 
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Pork Chops, Ham Steaks, Shoulders — 
all the choice cuts from corn-and- 
milk-fed young pork—deliciously 
ftavored with pure spices—that is 


QNES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Originated by Milo and “Aunt Sally” 

Jones in 1834 and now distributed 

by over 2000 Jones Dealers, chosen 

from the best and most reliable meat 
markets in America. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


In Wisconsin's great dairy center—owned and 
operated by the Jones Family since 1834. 








it Is Easier 
To KEEP WELL 


Than to 
GET WELL. 


Safeguard 


Your Health 
By Drinking 


foland 
"Water 


The World’s Foremost 
Natural Mineral Water 





SCIENCE 











Skyscrapers v. Wind 

Last week in Manhattan the American 
Society of Civil Engineers met to ponder 
the problem of bracing skyscrapers against 
the winds of heaven. Professor Clarence 
Richard Young, structural engineer at the 
University of Toronto, read the report of 
the Society’s subcommittee No. 31, “On 


| Wind Bracing in Steel Buildings.” To be 
| safe, said Professor Young, a builder must 


brace his skyscraper for a wind pressure 
of 20 lb. per sq. ft. for the first 500 ft. 
of height. Then he must allow for an in- 
crease of 2 lb. per sq. ft. in each addi- 
tional 100 ft. of height. The highest wind 
velocity Mr. Young and his subcommittee 
found was at the top of Mt. Washington, 
N. H. where the wind blew 186 m.p.h. A 
skyscraper built atop Mt. Washington 
would have to withstand a pressure of 102 
lb. per sq. ft. Homer Gage Balcom, Man- 
hattan consulting engineer, told assembled 
engineers that Professor Clyde Tucker 
Morris of Ohio State University is con- 
ducting experiments in wind pressure on 
Manhattan’s Empire State Building, 
world’s tallest. Total wind pressure on the 
1,250-ft. Empire State Building is more 
than 4,000,000 lb. Seven per cent of this 
total represents pressure on the 200-ft. 
mooring mast and estimated pull from a 
moored dirigible. 


—_—©— 


Unified Universe 

A placid, smiling man, Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein, walked slowly up & down the streets 
of Pasadena, Calif. last week. According 
to his usual custom he wore no hat. His 
stubborn hair stood on end, its whiteness 
making his brown eyes seem black. He 


| probably did not realize that the U. S. 


scientists who occasionally join him in his 


| daily stroll hold their own hats at their 





| quietly at home. 


sides out of deference to him. 
Dr. Einstein had been in Pasadena for 
three weeks. His Frau Elsa had estab- 


| lished him comfortably in a seven-room 


English bungalow. Every morning he 
works in his study, in afternoons chats 
with Pasadena scientists or attends ad- 
vanced seminars at California Institute of 
Technology. Evenings are usually spent 
But one evening last 
week, so gay was he over an invitation to 
visit his old friend Lawyer Samuel Unter- 
myer in Coachella Valley, that he did a 
thing unusual for him—went to a Los 
Angeles cinema. 

Dr. Einstein has really been going to 
school in Pasadena. He has attended lec- 


| tures about the galaxies by Dr. Gustaf 


Benjamin Stromberg of Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory. Richard Chace Tolman, phys- 
icist-mathematician of Caltech, has been 
giving him lessons in astrophysics. Dr. 
Edwin Powell Hubble of Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory has promised to let him look 
through the Mt. Wilson telescope. One 


| evening all the California scientists had a 





banquet, invited Dr. Einstein as guest of 
honor. He spoke to them in German, com- 
plimented the works of Dr. Albert Abra- 
ham Michelson who is remeasuring light, 
Mt. Wilson’s Dr. Hubble who measured 
the red shift in starlight, and Professor 





Tolman who believes with Sir James Hop- 
wood Jeans that the universe is “explod- 
ing” (Time, Jan. 5). 

After having been lectured to, Dr. Ein- 
stein gave a lecture himself last week. 
Before a class of 30 he talked for go 
minutes. While he rolled German words 
about his tongue,* he scrawled figures 
upon the blackboard—mathematical equa- 
tions. When he had reduced them down 
to a small group, his audience gasped. He 
had demonstrated to them the newest 
equation in his latest theory, the Unified 
Field Theory upon which he has been 
working since he completed the General 
Theory of Relativity in 1915. 

For the past century physicists have 
been striving after scientific monism. Dr. 


Acme-P, & A. 
Mr. WItLson’s HuUBBLE 
He promised Dr. Einstein a look. 


Einstein has been a monist leader. Scot- 
land’s James Clerk Maxwell (1831-79) 
correlated light and electricity. In 1905 
Dr. Einstein announced that electricity 
and magnetism are two aspects of one 
world force. His General Theory of Rela- 
tivity demonstrated that gravity is an- 
other world force. His hope, realized in 
the Unified Field Theory, was that gravity 
and electromagnetism would be found to 
be aspects of the same fundamental, that 
he would be able to express all the laws 
governing electromagnetism, gravity and 
light by one mathematical equation. 

Proof of his Unified Field Theory has 
already been found in experiments with 
weak electromagnetic and gravitational 
fields. Additional work on stronger fields 
and in terrestrial magnetism is still needed 
to check him. The theory, says Dr. Ein- 
stein, provides a conception for a new 
geometry of space having for constants the 
speed of light, the charge of an electron, 
the mass of an electron, the mass of a 
proton, and Max Planck’s wave-corpuscu- 
lar light constant. 








*No interpreter was needed. High-ranking 
scientists the world over learn German early, 
must do so to get along. 
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AERONAUTICS 








Ghost Ship 

Like the terrible secret of the U. S. 
Navy collier Cyclops (Time, July 14), 
the exact fate of France’s dirigible Dzx- 
mude has remained a mystery since 1923. 
Last week it was reported that the French 
Government might send an expedition into 
the Sahara to trace stories of desert tribes- 
men that the ship’s wreckage lay about 


300 mi. south of In Salah. No European, | 


it was said, had ever penetrated there. 

In December 1923, with a crew of 50, 
the Dixmude left her base at Cuers- 
Pierrefou for a 72-hour flight over North 
Africa. On the third day, near Biskra, a 
storm struck her, disabled her wireless 
and motors, blew her across Tunis toward 
Sicily. Thence the Dixmude’s trail 
sprawled octopus-like with conflicting 
“eye-witness” reports. First authentic 


trace occurred nine days later when | 


Sicilian fishermen pulled in with their nets 
the body of du Plessis de Grenedan, the 
Dixmude’s commander. No other body 
has been found. But tribesmen have in- 
sisted that on the sixth day after the storm 
they saw the Dixmude, obviously out of 
control, drifting south over the centre of 
the Sahara. 


——_ 





Fastest ? 

Cruising speed of 125 m. p. h. for trans- 
port planes is considered creditable. Last 
week Bowen Air Lines Inc. declared it 
would operate a passenger service be- 
tween Fort Worth, Tex. and Washington, 
D. C. with planes that cruise at 175 
m. p. h. and have a top speed of 230 
m. p. h. The schedule, if fulfilled, would 
be fastest in the world (1,210 mi. in 7 
hr.). The planes, to be built by Detroit 
Aircraft Corp., are a six-passenger cabin 
type of Lockheed Sirius, heretofore built 
only in two-place open cockpit style. They 
will be powered by single 575-h. p. Wright 
Cyclones, will be equipped with retracta- 
ble landing gear. 


= 





Buffeting v. Flutter 


One day last summer a Junkers mono- 
plane, carrying a party of British so- 
cialites home from a house party in 
France, was seen by villagers of Kent to 
“break up” in the air: wings and tail 
dropped off. All six occupants were killed 
(Time, July 28). Last week the New York 
Herald Tribune reported trom London the 
Air Ministry’s finding, a newly discovered 
cause of crashes: “buffeting” of the tail 
unit, as opposed to “flutter.” 

“Flutter” is the name given to a rapid, 
rippling vibration which most commonly 
affects the unsupported wing of a mono- 
plane, sometimes causing it to tear apart, 
but which at high speeds may affect the 
tail. Working with a model of the crashed 
plane, the investigators found it could not 
have flown fast enough to produce tail- 
flutter. But at slow speeds, they discov- 
ered, the plane’s low wing could set up 
wicked eddying currents which wrenched 
the tail up and down, destroying all con- 
trol. This they called “buffeting,” and 
concluded it had sent the Junkers into its 
fatal dive. 








ONE BELLANCA 
SELLS ANOTHER 





HEN the facts about Bellanca planes are known, a 

Bellanca is bought. In 1930, so-called year of de- 
pression, Bellanca sales exceeded those of the previous 
year by almost 30%. Lower cost of competitive prod- 
ucts, or concessions of various kinds, fall far short of 
Overcoming superior Bellanca performance, Bellanca 
construction and Bellanca safety. Bellanca owners 
know that these features mean economy in the long run. 
They have proved by experience that the best is cheap- 
est, and therefore they have become the most effective 
Bellanca salesmen! 
Bellanca models carry six or twelve passengers. 
Speeds range from 145 to 150 miles per hour. All are 
single-engine planes, with power plants of 300, 420 and 
600 h.p. Swift and safe, sure and sturdy, Bellanca 
planes are proved to be the most efficient—carrying the 
greatest payload with the best performance at the least 
expenditure of power. 


At the home port of 
FIVE BELLANCA OWNERS 





who have harnessed their planes to business 
The photograph above shows a line-up of Bellancas at Fair- 
fax Airport, Kansas City—an interesting example of the fact 
that “one Bellanca sells another.” The owners, from left 
to right: Thurmond Aircraft Corporation, Bruce Dodson, Service 
Aircraft Corporation, Western Telephone Company of Nebraska, 
Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Company, Win. M. Campbell. 

BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

New Castle, Delaware 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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NOW IT’S 


Australia 





a ent 





Lovely Ladies 
| Many and varied are Manhattan’s 16 
museums, ranging from the stately Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the Natural 








...the newest travel idea 


es oceans lead to Australia— below 
the equator, where winter turns to 
summer. 

All along the Pacific route lie lovely 
Hawaii, French Tahiti, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, Fijiand New Zea- 
land ... then the brilliant million-peo- 
pled cities of Sydney and Melbourne. 
From Europe, the African Cape, the 
Panama Canal or the Orient you can 
go on to Australia just as easily and 
interestingly. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Plan now to see the great, tangled 
jungles hung with brilliant orchids, 
placid valleys, limitless “bush” peo- 
pled with the world’s queerest animals 
and birds—and all reached by excel- 
lent rail and motor roads. 

Every travel bureau or steamship line 
can tell you more about it and arrange 
everything. But now, while it’s con- 
venient, send this coupon for interest- 
ing illustrated booklets. 


AustTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


514 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Tours, All Expenses | 
20,000 satisfied members. Small | 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days | 
$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
country tour $345. 
Send for Booklet 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoyLsTon ST., BOSTON, Mass. 






History Museum to the more modest col- 
lections of the American Numismatic 
Society and the Museum of the Peaceful 
Arts. With little advance publicity and 
less inaugural fuss, yet another Manhattan 
museum opened last week: Its name: The 
Museum of French Art. Its location: the 
handsome French Institute Building, No. 
22 East 60th St. Its donors: Mr. & Mrs. 
Chester Dale, famed and fervent collectors 
of modern art. 

Despite its name and an imposing grey 
sandstone exterior, the French Institute 
in the U. S. building contains neither the 
French consulate, the French Government 
tourist bureau nor the offices of the French 
commercial attaché. It is a private organ- 
ization to further French culture in the 
U. S., contains a lecture hall, reference 
library and a number of beautifully deco- 
rated, little-used “state apartments.” The 
Dales felt that an excellent way of attract- 
ing public interest to the organization 


| would be the establishment of a permanent 


gallery of French Art. They provided the 
money, supervised the remodeling of a 
suite of rooms, organized the Museum’s 
first public exhibition: Portraits of 
Women: Romanticism to Surrealism. 


Mrs. Chester Dale, Maud to the world 
of art, is the small, tawny-haired, viva- 
cious daughter of Artist Frank Murray, 
onetime dramatic editor of the New York 
Herald. She paints landscapes and murals, 
collects pictures, writes books about them. 
For the past two years a handsome series 
of yellow-bound quartos on Modern Art 
have been appearing over the colophon of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Maud Dale wrote 
two of these books, one on Picasso, one 
on Modigliani. Booksellers know that not 
Alfred Knopf but Maud Dale is paying 
the publication cost of the whole series. 

Chester Dale is a stockbroker, member 
of the firm of W. C. Langley & Co. On 
the Floor his name is sometimes associated 
with that of M. J. (“Mike”) Meehan, 
famed Radio specialist. Always interested 
in art, by 1923 the Dales were sufficiently 
affluent to begin collecting. They did it 
with a rush. After four years picture 
dealers and critics rated the Chester Dale 
collection as one of the four or five most 
important collections of modern art in the 
U. S. Antique dealers know that Mrs. 
Dale’s collection of furniture and early 
American glass is nearly as good as her 
pictures. Chester Dale spent so much time 
and money in dealers’ galleries that he has 
become a dealer himself. In 1928 he 
bought an interest in the Paris art firm of 
Georges Petit. As a collector-dealer Ches- 
ter Dale has a stockbroker’s memory, can 
astonish professionals by reciting instantly 


| the market history of practically every 
| important picture of the past 4o years. 


Wise to the ways of dealers the Dales 
made several astute provisions in founding 
their French Museum. To prevent the 
ossification which creeps over many a 
museum’s board, no one may be a trustee 
for a term longer than three years. To 





check commercialism, no living artist may 
give a one-man show in the galleries, and 
the pictures of no one picture dealer or 
collector who is known to deal in pictures 
may be shown exclusively. 

A dozen collections and the Luxembourg 
Museum in Paris lent portraits of lovely 
ladies for the opening show. Artists repre- 
sented ranged from early Romantic Théo- 
dore Géricault, Courbet, Cabanel to ultra- 
modern Marie Laurencin and Jean Lurcat. 
Lovely ladies painted included the Duchess 
of Rutland, Russian Dancer Ida Ruben- 
stein (by Leon Bakst) and Maud Dale 
thinly disguised as Mme D. by Jean 
Lurcat. 


@———— 


“Too, Too Vomitous”’ 


While visitors at the new French Mu- 
seum (see above) admired the portraits 
of beautiful women by a century of great 
French painters, another more specialized 
showing of lovely ladies was on view last 
week. The Delphic Studios showed photo- 
graphs and water color drawings by the 
latest smartchart phenomenon, Cecil 








| 
| 









| 


Beaton of London, under the auspices of 
Mrs. Marie Sterner, able Manhattan 
dealer, who found the exhibition not quite 
suitable for her own gallery. 

Photographer Beaton is one of those 
sensitive, talented, emotional and preco- 
cious young men who seem increasingly 
numerous in Britain, traditional mother of 
the bulldog breed. Long and lank, with 
luxuriant curling eyelashes, he gives an 
impression of terrific world weariness for 
a youth of 25. This impression is rapidly 
broken down by the exultant whoops with 
which he greets his friends and acquaint- 
ances in theatre lobbies and other public 
places. Broadwayfarers were still repeat- 
ing last week a typical Beaton bon-mot 
applied month ago to a famed, garish 
nightclub personality: “My dear, how too, 
too vomitous!” 

In his suite at the Ritz last week or- 








Dorothy Wilding 
Precocious Crecit BEATON 


... has them lie on the floor, peer 
through balloons. 
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chidaceous Mr. Beaton received reporters 
anxious to learn a few facts about a young 
man who has in the past three years 
sketched or photographed most of the 
famed beauties of Britain and the U. S., 
has written dozens of chatty articles for 
international smartcharts. Attired in 
orange-&-white pajamas, dressing gown of 
black-&-white corded silk, he readily ad- 
mitted that he had been to Harrow and 


Cambridge, had been drawing and paint- | 
ing ever since he was seven, took up pho- | 


tography seriously at Cambridge where he 
had a studio. Photographer Beaton’s 


father is ‘something in The City.”* After | 


graduation Son Cecil worked in his father’s 
office for three months, left with a prom- 
ise that he would always make more with 
his pen and camera than he could at an 
office desk. To blunt questions as to what 
his father’s name is, what he does in The 
City, Photographer Beaton blushed. 

“My father is Scotch,” said he. “His 
business is wholesale—something to do 
with coal and lumber. Oh dear, this is 
{rightfully embarrassing.” 

When Cecil Beaton was ten, the Scotch- 
wholesaler father presented him with a 3A 
folding Kodak. Cecil has used it ever 
since—the same one. Pictures which he 
skillfully took with it interested the editor 
of the Sketch. He gave an exhibition, 
received commissions at $500 apiece 
(post-Depression price: $300) to do soci- 


ety portraits, was imported to the U. S. | 


by Publisher Condé Nast who recently 
gave him an exclusive contract for written 
articles, reproduction rights to all photo- 
graphs. Mr. Nast made Photographer 
Beaton a present of a new, expensive cam- 
era, which he grudgingly uses, still clinging 
to his Kodak whenever possible. 

Lately Cecil Beaton published an ele- 
gant pink-&-white quarto entitled The 


Book of Beauty, reproducing many of his | 


more successful portraits of British and 
U. S. beauties, accompanied by brittle 


little pen-&-ink sketches and paragraphs. | 


The Beaton method apparently is to make 


a highly flattering photograph of a lovely | 
lady in an exotic attitude: lying on her | 


back on the floor; peering from a bunch 
of balloons; reflected in a mirror. To this 
is added a not nearly so flattering drawing 
and a slightly malicious little essay. The 
motif of many of his photographs and all 
of his drawings is charmingly and stuffily 


Edwardian, the epoch which is presently | 


amusing England’s Bright Young People. 
Photographic effects which he loses by 
scratchy, amateurish retouching are re- 
gained by cleverly arranged profusions of 
artificial flora, drapery, gimcracks, for 
Photographer Beaton is admittedly in- 





spired by the early fashion pictures of | 


Lallie Charles in the Sketch and Tatler. 


Beauties immortalized by Photographer | 


Beaton are apparently chosen for their 
news value, ranging from angular Margot 


Asquith, homely Poetess Edith Sitwell | 


(posed as a corpse, clutching a bunch of | 


lilies) and Novelist Virginia Woolf (who 
protested in the London Spectator at being 


Beatonified without permission) to such | 
obvious subjects as Dancer Tilly Losch, | 


Cinemactress Marion Davies, and Pho- 


tographer Beaton’s two pretty sisters, | 


Baba and Nancy, London débutantes. 





*“The City,’ technically the original City 
of London, is London’s mile-square business and 
financial district. 
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Gear your production to 
1931 standards... prepare to 
get bettes, faster work in less 
time with Simonds cutting edges. 
Plan to profit by the new standard 
of value made possible by the 


modern methods represented by 














the new Simonds “windowless” 
plant. Q Toughness and temper in 
Simonds products are traditional. 
Superior quality standards have 
been maintained throughout a cen- 
tury of tool-making. Simonds cut- 


ting edges do their particular jobs 


faster and easier. Standardize on 


Simonds...it’s the modern way to 
trim costs. Ask any supply dealer. 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 















— « SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
eo i os ESTABLISHED 1832 ~ FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago . .. Ill. Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws... Machine 
Deteoks - *S Knives... Files. . . Hack Saw Blades... Tool Holder Bits... Saw Tools... 

Discs... Steel ~ Sumonps CANADA Saw Company, Limitep, Montreal, Quebec; 
Portland . . Ore. , - : ; 

St. John, New Brunswick; Toronto, Ontario; Vancouver, British Columbia. 
New York . N.Y. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Wappat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Manufacturers of Portable Electric Saws 
and Tools ~ Asrastves Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Producers of 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels and Polishing Grain ~ Simonps GUARANTEED CUTTER- 
Heap Company, Seattle, Washington, Manufacturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 


New Orleans . La. 
Atlanta. . . Ga, 
Los Angeles. . Cal. 
San Francisco . Cal. 
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Conserving Senators 


In the past 15 years, Congress has done 
three important things for U. S. wild life. 
In 1918 the treaty with Canada establish- 
ing regulations for migratory birds was 
made the law of the land. In 1922 the 
U. S. Biological Survey was appointed en- 
forcer of this treaty. In 1929 came the 
Norbeck-Andresen Bill appropriating $8,- 
000,000 for the establishment of migratory 
bird sanctuaries now under survey. 

Last week five Senators who are inter- 
ested in U. S. animals, members of the 
special Senate Committee on Conservation 
of Wild Life Resources, made their first 
report to fellow-Senators. They an- 
nounced that the U. S. must do more if its 
animals are to be kept from extinction. 
The Senators were Frederic Collin Wal- 
cott of Connecticut (chairman), Harry 
Bartow Hawes of Missouri, Key Pittman 
of Nevada, Charles Linza McNary of 
Oregon, Peter Norbeck of South Dakota. 
After finishing a trip into Midwest and 
Western States and along the Canadian 
border, they announced that two more 
years would be necessary before they 
could become completely wise about con- 
servation. 

The conserving Senators are especially 
impressed with the economic importance 
of wild life. The Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for purposes of 
their own compiled statistics showing that 
in 14 Southern and Southwestern States 
there are 4,500,000 hunters and fishermen. 
Total number of people interested in other 
sports (baseball, football, golf, tennis) 
was only 5,000,000. Thirteen million U.S 
hunters and fishermen in 1929 (estimated 
total) spent $21,000,000 for firearms, 
$43,000,000 for ammunition, $25,000,000 
for fishing tackle. 

Sportsmen spend a total of $650.000,000 
annually for equipment (ciothing, tents, 
canoes, firearms, etc.). Other estimates 
show that the U. S. Government has in- 
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vested $54,000,000 in national parks, $3,- 
500,000 in fish hatcheries. 

From what the five Senators have 
learned so far, they had the following sug- 
gestions to insure future fish & game: 
1) Issue more Federal game pamphlets. 
2) Get the States to help enforce the 
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Wide World 
CONNECTICUT’S WALCOTT 





“Back to the country—fresh air, pure 
water.” 


Canadian treaty. 3) Co-ordinate the work 
of the five Federal agencies* having to do 
with wild-life. 4) Let every State have at 
least one game sanctuary.t 5) More 
money, more men for Federal game law 
enforcement. The Biological Survey now 
has only 25 game wardens, needs at least 
75. Let the Biological Survey and Bureau 
of Fisheries help States wishing to estab- 
lish game as a farm crop, make surveys.** 
6) Let Congress set aside more wilderness 
areas, furnish one game warden for each 
national forest. 

Senator Walcott of Connecticut, the 
Committee’s chairman, is himself a keen 
gunner and fisherman. With his two sons 
and four setters he shoots the fat quail 
of Virginia and South Carolina when he 
can get away from Washington. With 
Lord William Percy of England and Dr. 
Frank Michler Chapman of the American 
Museum of Natural History, he has stud- 
ied birds in South America. As president 
of the Connecticut State Board of Fish- 
eries & Game and of a joint commission 
on Forests & Wild Life, he helped de- 
velop his own State’s efficient conserva- 
tion policy. In a report to a conservation 
group he once wrote: “Soft living is con- 
ducive to soft bodies and dull minds. 


*Biological Survey, Forest Service, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Bureau of Lighthouses, National Park 
Service. 

tLast week conservationists were preparing to 
submit a plan to the War Department for mak- 
ing military reservations into game sanctuaries. 
Camp Knox, Ky., is already one. 

**The Advisory Conservation Council of New 
York State last week started a State conservation 
survey, approved the addition of one and one- 
half million more acres to Adirondack and 
Catskill State Parks. 
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. . . There is one effective cure for this 
tendency to idleness—back to the coun- 
try, breathe fresh air, drink pure 
water... .” 


Unemployed 

An elephant that can bow, flap its ears 
when requested, dance, lie on its master 
without crushing him is usually a distinct 
asset to a vaudeville actor. But when 
work is difficult to obtain, an elephant, 
black or white, becomes an imposing 
handicap. Many a vaudeville actor or 
circus Man must starve himself to keep 
his animal going. 

Last week Arthur J. McHugh, who sup- 
plements his Manhattan roofing business 
by running a stable for animals, revealed 
the financial difficulties of many an animal- 
act man. Roofer McHugh has at various 
times boarded lions, camels, zebras, ele- 
phants, kangaroos, snakes, bears, horses, 
dogs. He charges by the space they oc- 
cupy. Room for small animals costs 5o0¢ 
per day. Elephants take up three times as 
much space as their total area because 
keepers must allow for trunk-swinging. An 
elephant’s quarters cost from $1 to $2 
per day. 

Owners must provide food for their 
animals. Kangaroos are one of the cheap- 
est animals to feed: they are content with 
a can of condensed milk, a few pounds of 
potatoes, a loaf of whole wheat bread 
daily. Good meat for dogs can be had for 
1o¢ a pound. But dog acts often require 
many animals. Last fortnight Bill Blom- 
berg, vaudeville performer, stationed his 
32 unemployed Alaskan huskies with 
Roofer McHugh, fed them about 50 lb. 
of meat three times a week. Elephants 
eat the most. They need at least a $2.50 
bale of hay every day. Living in Roofer 
McHugh’s stable last week were an un- 
employed boxing kangaroo, four elephants, 
five ponies, one mule, 33 dogs, three 
monkeys. 

Goldfish Shoes 

Imaginative shoemen of recent years 
have scanned the animal kingdom for new 
exotic skins with which to make ladies’ 
slippers. Besides using horses, pigs, calves 
and goats, they have skinned kangaroos, 
seals, ostriches, alligators, boa constrictors, 
pythons, cobras, watersnakes, _ lizards, 
sharks, cod-fish. Last week at the Atlantic 
City convention of the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers, shoemen admiringly scru- 
tinized a pair of evening slippers made 
from something still different—goldfish 
skin. The slippers look as if they were 
made of metal, cost $80 the pair. Shoemen 
hope to simplify the process, make them 
cheaper so that many a lady may be shod 
in fishy gold. 


—o—- 
Parrot Donor 
When Lillian Fisher, 15, of Joliet, Ill. 


developed infantile paralysis last week the 
Fisher physician telephoned long distance 
to Chicago’s Durand Hospital for serum, 
heard Dr. George Howitt Weaver tell him 
to use parrot’s blood instead. Immediately 
a parrot was bled. Five cubic centimetres 
were injected into Lillian Fisher, She 
improved. When Dr. Weaver heard about 
the injection he exclaimed: “The doctor 
just misunderstood me. I said parent’s 
blood, not parrot’s blood.” 
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_ THEATRE| 


New Play in Manhattan 

You Said It. In the academic purlieus 
of Chanin’s 46th Street Theatre, where 
Tait University of Good News was 
founded three years ago, last week another 
institution of learning was born. It was 
Kenton College, and to it flocked winsome 
Mary Lawlor, Funnyman Lou Holtz and 
the rest of the broad-trousered, brief- 
skirted cast of You Said Jt. In singing, 
dancing, funmaking, there was little to 
choose between Kenton and Tait. 

Kenton’s most amusing son is, of course, 
Mr. Holtz (Manhattan Mary), who has 
apparently matriculated solely to make a 
living for himself and family. Neither a 
singer nor dancer, Funnyman Holtz—part 
producer of the show—depends on an in- 
finite dialectal versatility for his comedy, 




















International 


Lou Ho.tz 
He makes his race pay. 


with particular stress laid on the speech 
and mannerisms of his race. Questioned 
as to whom he knows in England, breezily 
says he: “Why, Lady Goldstein, Lord 
Cornbloom, Archbishop Shapiro . . .” and 
finding that his restaurant, pressing and 
trucking businesses are doing well, he in- 
quires: “What’s the matter, has Hoover 
resigned?” Assisting him in his antics is 
Lyda Roberti, a thin, blonde girl with a 
pronounced mid-European accent, care- 
fully billed as the daughter of a famed 
Polish clown. Giddy, giggling Miss Roberti 
amiably submits to a great deal of gross 
mistreatment, puts one song (“Sweet & 
Hot”) over after several other people in 
the cast have failed, generally helps the 
fun along. 

Having cornered all of the student con- 
cessions, made himself a pile of money, 
patched up the lovers’ quarrel, Mr. Holtz 
makes an ingratiating grimace at the audi- 
ence and the show ends. Best tunes: “You 
Said It,” “Learn to Croon.” Best hoofing: 
by the easy-going Slate Brothers. Miss 
Lawlor (Queen High, Good News) and her 
handsome friend Stanley Smith of Holly- 
wood (The Sophomore, Sweetie) do very 
nicely. 











Night view of the Cali- 
fornia State Capitol at 
Sacramento. 
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National Trust & Savings Association 
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More than 1,750,000 depositors 
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depositors $y The nationally known Bank of Italy changed its name on 
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Ocean front at Long Beach, California 
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After Tilden, Hunter 

To be with his friend William T. Tilden, 
and because Promoter Jack Curley (see 
col. 3) had made him an offer “too at- 
tractive to be refused” (in spite of his 
position as publisher of the White Plains, 
N. Y. Daily Press), Francis T. Hunter, 
No. 2 ranking U. S. tennis player, last 
week turned, like Tilden, professional. 
In 1927 Tilden over-ruled the Davis Cup 
Committee which wanted to keep Hunter 
off the team. Under Tilden’s tutelage 
Hunter, never before ranked higher than 
No. 5, improved amazingly, was runner-up 
to Henri Cochet in the 1928 national 
singles championship and to Tilden in 
1929. Last year he won the national in- 
door singles but fell ill in the spring. Said 
he: “My tennis during the past several 
years has been so closely linked with Bill 
that in continuing with him I hardly feel 
that I’m making any change. . . . Love of 
the game has always been my mo- 
VC Tom. ee . 

— 


Bluebird 

Bluebird, the world’s most powerful 
automobile, and its driver, Capt. Malcolm 
Campbell, arrived in the U. S. last week. 
Capt. Campbell had already driven Blue- 
bird 214.7 m. p. h. He wanted to try at 
Daytona to break the world’s record of 
231.362 m. p. h. made there by the late 
Sir Henry Segrave in his Golden Arrow. 
Capt. Campbell was having a little trouble 
with the town of Daytona and the 
American Automobile Association about 
expenses for electric timing devices and 
payment of officials at the trials, not be- 
cause he could not afford to put up the 


money himself but because he felt it un- 
fair for him to pay his own judges. 

Capt. Campbell, quiet, reticent, with 
regular teeth and a narrow, Mephistophe- 
lian face, has spent $100,000 on alterations 
in Bluebird. It has the same long chassis 
he drove at Daytona three years ago 


Acme-P. & A. 
Capt. Matcotm CAMPBELL 
“It doesn’t matter. It’s in the book.” 





(Time, Feb. 27, 1928) but its new 12- 
cylinder Napier aeroplane engine has been 
equipped with superchargers that up its 
horsepower from 920 to 1,450. The 
Golden Arrow had only goo h. p. Blue- 
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bird’s chassis clears the ground by five 
inches and the wind resistance has been 
reduced by changes in streamlining. Fins 
like a plane’s elevators will hold down the 
rear wheels. It needs three miles to work 
up to full speed and three miles to stop. 
By way of training to drive it Capt. Camp- 
bell has not had a drink for six months. 
Said he: “There is no kick in driving 200 
miles an hour. You are too keyed up. 
... It’s not on the books for me to 
breathe my last behind the wheel of a 
motor car. . . . I’ve been so near to being 
snuffed out ... always pulled through. 
... 1m a fatalist. . . . When my time 
comes, it comes, and it doesn’t matter 
where I am or what I’m doing. It’s in the 
book.” 
whaeiipinaacs 

Polo Ranking 

In the New York Racquet & Tennis 
Club last week the United States Polo 
Association held its annual meeting, at- 
tended to routine business and, spe- 
cifically, to the delicate question of handi- 
caps. They raised the two able Texans 
who played in the East last summer— 
Cecil Smith from seven goals to eight, 
Rube Williams from six to seven. Be- 
side Williams, three other players were 
raised to seven: Robert Strawbridge Jr., 
Stephen (“Laddie”) Sanford of the open- 
champion Hurricanes, and Stewart Igle- 
hart of the young Old Aikens, In the 
great first flight of polo—the international- 
ists—they left Thomas Hitchcock Jr. at 
the highest possible rating of ten goals, 
raised to nine goals his teammates, long 
thin Winston Guest of Long Island and 
stocky, long-driving Eric Pedley of Cali- 
fornia. Only surprise: what happened to 
the Hoppings, Earle Sr. and Jr. Young 
Earle, although a member of the winning 
international team, was left at his old 
handicap of eight. Old Earle was reduced 
from seven to six. 


A 
en 


At Grand Junction 


On Hobart Ames’ big plantation at 
Grand Junction, Tenn., over rolling coun- 
try and meadowland covered with Japa- 
nese clover, the best bird dogs in the 
U. S. had trouble. The weather was warm 
and grey; rain threatened. Rex’s Tar- 
heelia, Rumson Farm Queen, Junedale 
Lady Bird made some mistakes. Some of 
the dogs were pointing land turtles and 
stink-birds; several times deer interfered 
with the trials. Yankee Doodle Jack, 
black & white setter, looked best with six 
bevies and a single, but Shore’s Carolina 
Jack was still in it. A wonderful last day 
might put him in the finals; otherwise the 
national field championship would be be- 
tween Mary Blue, champion in 1929, and 
Yankee Doodle Jack. Mary Blue, white 
& liver pointer bitch owned by Standard 
Oil Tycoon Walter Teagle, froze to a 
point, tail raised high: a bevy of quail 
slanted into the air. Again and again she 
pointed, covered ground tirelessly, made 
only one mistake. Judges gave her the 
title, with Yankee Doodle Jack second. 

iS acietdeecate 
On the Mat 

In Madison Square Garden, Jim Lon- 
dos humped an enormous torso shaped 
like a single pile of white dough and 
topped with a tiny spike of head, wrapped 
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his arms around Jim McMillen, U. S. 
wrestler who once played with Red 
Grange on Illinois’ football team. For 56 
minutes, 54 seconds they grunted, sweated, 
flopped with terrific thuds on the canvas. 
Once Londos threw McMillen out of the 
ring. Then McMillen slipped Londos 
through the ropes. Then both fell down 
into the press bench, were helped in again, 
resumed grappling. At last Londos picked 
up McMillen, slapped him down, rolled 
him over with a quick half-Nelson that 
won the match and kept one of the world’s 





International 


CHAMPION LONDOS 


He who means it grunts, 


heavyweight wrestling championships safe 
for Greece. 

Two nights before the bout, at a dinner 
in-the Madison Square Garden Club, lion- 
headed, box-chested Londos had been pre- 
sented with a jeweled gold belt supposed 
to symbolize the wrestling championship 
of the world. However, it is not the only 
belt with this significance. Don George, 
Michigan graduate, also claims the world’s 
championship because he beat Gus Son- 
nenberg two months ago. 

Not since herculean Frank Gotch retired 
in 1913, after a career in which he won 
154 matches out of 160, has there been an 
undisputed heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pion. In the last seven years two main 
groups of wrestlers have emerged to do 
business separately, each with its own 
champion: a group controlled by Pro- 
moter Jack Curley in the East, the other 
by old-time Billy Sandoz in the Midwest 
and on the Pacific Coast. Curley’s cham- 
pion is recognized by the National Boxing 
Association, whose authority over wres- 
tling is vague. Sandoz’ champion is sup- 
ported mainly in Massachusetts, Michigan 
and California. To Curley goes credit for 
having revived wrestling, long discredited 
by its reputation as an incurably crooked 
sport, as a big money-maker in eastern 
cities.* It is still maintained by experts, 
and borne out in college wrestling, that 
when wrestlers are sincere they imme- 
diately fall to the mat and lie prone, 
frunting, until one succumbs from fatigue. 
No matter what can be said for its spirit, 
such sincerity is exceedingly weak as en- 
tertainment. 





*Rev. Charley Urban, onetime University of 
Pennsylvania footballer and 220-lb. wrestler, 
signed a professional wrestling contract with a 
Philadelphia promoter. “A preacher doesn’t get 
much money and the little I can make on the side 
will keep me in a cheerful frame of mind which 

. will be reflected in my sermons,’ said he. 
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FLEXLUME 
NEON 


ADVERTISING 
New Honthly Service-Contract Rates 


Huge Flexlume neon 
roof display embla- 
zons this famous 
name across the 
countryside to up- 
wards of 50 million 
people every year— 
for ONE-TENTH 
the cost of the next. 
cheapest form of ad- 
vertising. 
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ANTISEPTIC TOOTH PASTE 


OU can now buy electrical adver- 

tising as you would newspaper 

or billboard advertising, paying 
monthly, out of income rather than capi- 
tal. This is another Flexlume advance... 
a plan for erecting, servicing and main- 
taining continuously effective electrical 
advertising. 


Flexlume electric displays, of course, 
can be purchased outright as before. But 
let the Flexlume man first give you the 
vital facts about this new plan...also the 
interesting story of Flexlume neon. 


Through the development of a revolu- 


tionary electrode by Flexlume engineers, 
unparalleled neon performance hzs been 
attained... by superior methods cf pro- 
cessing, more strikingly brilliant and 
colorful tubes have been developed. In 


all parts of the U.S. and Canada, Flexlume 


neon displays are a demonstrated success. 
y 


«Many of the world’s 
largest. advertisers 
employ brilliant Flex- 
lume neon displays to 
strongly identify deal- 
er outlets, This one 
reaches 198,000 people 
for less than 2 cents per 
thousand per day. 


Call our local representative today. 
Or, if you prefer, write us to submit facts 
and color sketch, without obligation, of 
an attractive electric designed especially 
for your business and requirements, 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 
1112 Military Road, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Factories also in To- 
ronto, Can., Atlanta, Ga., 
Kansas City, Mo. and Hous- 
ton, Tex. Sales and service 


stations in principal cities. 
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SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 
IN CHIEF CITIES OF 
U S. AND CANADA 
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CINEMA 


TIME 





The New Pictures 


Trader Horn (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er). The longest, bitterest journey of 


Trader Horn ended last week at Holly- 
wood’s Chinese Theatre. In 1928, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer sent two actresses, two 
actors, Director W. S. Van Dyke and 





laughter, regardless of the nature of the 
sequence. At Rhino Town, on the White 
Nile, Pressagent McClain came upon a 
tribe of natives all naked save that one of 
them sported a neat, snap-brim brown hat. 
Removing the hat, Mr. McClain was sur- 
prised to find the label: Brooks Bros.,— 


Madison Ave., New York. And although 





Harry Carey & Mutia OmooLu 
Lions kill, rhinoceros gores, but there was a Brooks hat. 


some technicians on an eight-month junket 
into Africa to shoot the most capricious 
game of all—an idea. Alfred Aloysius 
Horn, 75, all-talking hero of Ethelreda 
Lewis’ book, was their theme. Jungle 
hardships were ameliorated by an _ ice 
plant, good food-&-drink, comfortable 
housing. The real difficulties developed 
when the film arrived back in California. 
It would not jell; the script was rewritten 
endlessly. But last week M-G-M had its 
reward. 

Incomparably the best jungle picture 
made so far, Trader Horn will stand, 
where censors do not gut it, high among 
the pictures of this or any year. It con- 
tains a great deal of savagery, with a love 
story for sweetening. Trader Horn (old- 
time Wild West Cinemactor Harry Carey) 
and his friend Little Peru find a white na- 
tive goddess (Edwina Booth), daughter of 
a deceased missionary. She saves them 
from being roasted upside down. They 
flee. Eventually Mr. Carey prudently 
wraps a blanket around naively nude 
Miss Booth, sends her on to civilization 
with Peru, then heads off again into the 
wilderness. 

The producers have given Trader Horn 
a rather terrifying flavor of reality. Lions 
kill before your eyes. A man is gored by 
a rhinoceros. Best performance is given 
by one Mutia Omoolu, a black gunbearer 
who returned with the troupe from Africa, 
lived in a hut on the Metro lot, hated 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Omoolu’s compatriots in Africa, ac- 
cording to John McClain, the New York 
Sun’s shipnews reporter who press-agented 
the picture while it was being made, were 
of a much happier disposition. When 
rushes of the film were shown on safari, 
the natives rolled on the ground with 


the film shows many a fierce jungle beast, 
the troupe spent six weeks at $2,000 a 
day trying to persuade some crocodiles to 
snap.* 

The Gang Buster (Paramount). Fun- 
nyman Jack Oakie, ablest of Paramount’s 
comics, here plays a small-town boy so 
superstitious that on the thirteenth of 
every month he wants to stay in bed 
clutching a rabbit’s foot. After long and 
laughable complications he is seen at the 
picture’s climax entering a_ racketeer’s 
headquarters armed with a monkey wrench 
toe rescue the beautiful kidnapped daughter 
of arich lawyer. There is more fun in The 
Gang Buster than its plot would indicate. 
Oakie is good and so is William Boyd as 
Gangster Mike Slade. Best shot: Wynne 
Gibson as a gangster’s moll sending inno- 
cent Oakie out to telephone a rival gun- 
man that Slade is paying off his men. 

es Serene 

Resurrection (Universal). There are 
evidences in casting and in the treatment 
of the opening sequences that Director 
Edwin Carewe, who made a silent Resur- 
rection with Dolores del Rio, intended this 
version to be an operetta. In a way it is 
too bad that he changed his intention to 
the extent of reducing the musical con- 
struction to a few stray bits of song. Mak- 
ing an operetta of one of the most pitiless 
parables in literature would have set a 
new high mark for cinematic bathos. John 
Boles, a typical musicomedy leading man, 
handsome, colorless and well-voiced, plays 
the Russian officer who finds himself serv- 
ing on a jury impaneled to try for murder 
a prostitute whom, when she was a pretty 


*African travelers agree that most lions will 
run if you throw a stone at them. 
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servant girl, he casually deserted seven 
years before. The story is told with ap- 
preciation of its more obvious theatrical 
values and a proper subduing of its savage 
morality. That not much can be done with 
the characters is less Director Carewe’s 
fault than the fault of Author Leo Tolstoy, 
who wrote Resurrection in condemnation 
of the pleasures of the world which he had 
himself enjoyed and which, in earlier work, 
he vividly celebrated. Carewe preserves it 
as Tolstoy wrote it, a heart-rending tract. 
Technically, Resurrection is brilliant, espe- 
cially in two sequences: one of acting, 
when Lupe Velez screams her innocence in 
the tsarist courtroom; and one of direc- 
tion, a sequence illustrating the murder 
where the victim characterizes himself by 
loud, drunken noises without being seen. 
Risin 

Fighting Caravans (Paramount). 
Weighed down with local color until it is 
as top-heavy as one of its covered wagons, 
lumbering clumsily along a trail already 
well-worn by similar pictures of pioneer- 
ing, Fighting Caravans presents lanky 
Gary Cooper and dynamic Lily Damita 
making love out-of-doors. He is the brave 
scout of a wagon train. She is a little 
French girl whose dying father com- 
manded her with his last words to keep 
on westward. The suspense consists of 
mechanical separations of the lovers as 
they move along and of the question of 
how the wagon train will be treated by the 
Indians, with audience sympathy distinctly 
on the side of the latter. The continuity 
is broken; the dialog unlikely; the only 
satisfying element is Lily Damita who still 
talks with a strong accent and has to have 
her réles written to allow for this. Silliest 
shot: the battle with the Indians. 

EI) GARR 

Cimarron (RKO). Edna _ Ferber’s 
story of the birth and growth of the State 
of Oklahoma as reflected in the life of a 
newspaperman and his family was bril- 
liantly cinematic in print and is vivid and 
memorable journalism as a cinema. It is 
a long, full-bodied picture, paced so 
deftly that although it covers more than 
half a century of crowded, changing 
events, it never drags and is rarely jerky. 
Westward goes Richard Dix with his 
wife (Irene Dunne) to start a newspaper 
in the town of Osage, Okla., which has 
sprung into a population of 10,000 in 
six weeks. He fights the outlawry that 
has terrorized the clapboard civilization; 
he establishes himself as the leading 
citizen of Osage and then disappears be- 
cause success seems dull to him. He 
comes back again in a Rough Rider’s unl- 
form, goes into court to plead the de- 
fence of Estelle Taylor, the town’s fanci- 
est lady, whom his wife is about to have 
punished as a public nuisance; he loses a 
chance to be governor because he will not 
connive with politicians who are cheating 
the Indians out of their oil profits, then 
disappears again. The last episode, in 
which he turns up, a wastrel but still a 
hero, is unnecessarily theatrical, but it 1s 
one of the few episodes that can be ob- 
jected to. Director Wesley Ruggles has 
smartly used every resource of his medium 
to make a picture so convincing in its 
treatment of a little publicized and ex- 
citing phase of U. S. expansion that it is 
valid historical document as well as a fine 
story. 
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HONORABLE HORACE WHITE OF NEW YORK 


is the owner of the Pierce-Arrow in the photograph 


+ a car which has been in the constant service 


of the former Governor and his family since 1917 


The Convertible Sedan of Group B . . . $3650 at Buffalo 


SURVIVAL VALUE © A PIERCE-ARROW FUNDAMENTAL 


What community today is without its ten- or twelve- 
or fifteen-year-old Pierce-Arrows ... still superbly 


patrician, still rendering distinguished service to the 


original owners? Therein lies the deepest-rooted, 


most foundational, of all Pierce-Arrow characteristics 


—a quality that has been called survival value. 


Because an essential part of its beauty is in its char- 
acter ...a part that is unchanging . . . the Pierce- 
Arrow of yesterday, or of a decade ago, finds comple- 
ment in the smartest of today’s models. And thus a 
great Pierce-Arrow fundamental becomes also a fine 


safeguard for each Pierce-Arrow owner’s investment. 


Twenty-nine New Models... with Free Wheeling... . from $2685 to $6400 at Buffalo. (Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000.) 
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Stories Not Yet Told 


How the Prince of Wales has become America’s 
most potent sales rival, and what his coming trip 
to South America may do for British industry. 


* * * 


How Standard Oil maintains America’s greatest 
merchant fleet to supply its depots in 300 distant 
ports; how it deals with princes and parliaments; 
how it sends salesmen through jungle, sand, and 
snow where only missionaries have gone before 
them; how it challenges Royal Dutch along all the 
seacoasts of the world; and how it sells axle grease 
to the Mongolian peasant for his ox cart, kerosene 
to the desert Arab for his lamp, gasoline to Argen- 
tina’s president for his state car, lubricating oil to 
the Congo copper mines, and fuel oil to a Danish 
tramp Shanghai-bound from Saigon. 


* * * 
How a speakeasy de luxe budgets its operations. 
* * * 


How mountains of iron ore are carried away from 
the Mesabi Range in gondola cars; how the world’s 
longest freighters are loaded in an hour and un- 
loaded at 5 cents a ton; how men and machines 
race the ice that closes the Great Lakes in Novem- 
ber; how Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and Gary battle 


with freight rates for great markets, and how 

Baltimore may challenge their supremacy with 

sea-borne ore from Cuba, Chile, and Brazil. 
* * * 

How Walter C. Teagle set out to be an author and 

became president of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


* * * 


What Pierre DuPont has done with azaleas, Mrs. 
Marshall Field with tulips, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
with orchids, H. E. Manville with tropical flora, 
W. L. Ward with roses—a pictorial record in color. 


* * * 
How ten years of planning have enabled American 
industry to mobilize overnight for war, with every 
plant ready to take up its assignment at a moment's 
notice without upsetting its regular production. 


* * * 


THESE STORIES, WITH MANY ANOTHER, 
WILL APPEAR IN NEAR FUTURE ISSUES OF 


Fortune 


ForTUNE is printed only in sufficient quantity to supply yearly subscribers. 
Back numbers are not obtainable. Current numbers are not on sale at 
news stands. Subscriptions may be reserved by addressing the circulation 
department, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Subscriptions $10 the year. 
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TIME 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Singer Clara Clemens, wife of Pianist- 
Conductor Ossip Gabrilowitsch of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and only 
one of Samuel Langhorne (Mark 
Twain) Clemens’ four daughters to sur- 
vive him, now a lecturer and writer (My 





Wide World 
CLARA CLEMENS GABRILOWITSCH 


A rose, a sphinx, an alligator... 


Father*) on her father’s life, revealed 
that when she faces a public from the 
platform, she imagines herself to be an 
alligator because the alligator basking in 
the sun is her idea of imperviousness to 
environment personified. “And not only 
alligators! If you want to be soft, think 
of yourself as a rose. If you want to be 
hard, unchanging, think of a sphinx... . 
If you thought of yourself as a thin per- 
son and lived as a thin person, I really 
think you would end by being thin.” 
—_>——_ 

Sculptor Frederick William Mac- 
Monnies spread out his hands before an 
interviewer and cried: “Penguins! There’s 
no help for it! If you want the truth and 
dare to print it, that’s the answer... . 
The barrel shape of the bird’s body is re- 
produced exactly in the barrel shape of 
the woman of today who neither exercises 
physically nor exercises the least self- 
restraint upon her appetite. ... Have 
you ever noticed the silly, self-satisfied 
expression of the penguin? It is almost a 
leer. That is the crowning point of re- 
semblance. . . . I have been speaking of 
... the woman over 25, the breeder of 
the race. My indictment is against the 
vast American woman. ... The young 
girl is different, with this boyish form in 
which I find great charm.” 


© 


Influenza (see p. 26) seized many a 
notable, including: Mme _ Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink; Prohibition Director 
Amos Walter Wright Woodcock; Pris- 
oner, onetime Queens Borough President 


*To be published shortly by Harper & Bros. 
Of the three daughters who attained girlhood 
talented Susan (Susy) was perhaps until her 
early death Clemens’ favorite; ailing Jean was 
closest to him by acting as his secretary; Clara 
was his friend, adviser and soether (with her 
fine voice she tearfully sang “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton” to him on his deathbed). 





Maurice Connolly; Wickersham Com- 
missioner and Radcliffe College President 
Ada Louise Comstock; Utah’s Senator 
Reed Smoot. 

Persons requiring hospital treatment in- 
cluded: Jack Dempsey, for infected 
hand; Author Gouverneur Morris, for 
burns incurred when he got out of his 


automobile to see why it would not run, | 


dropped a spark from his cigaret into 
the gasoline tank; onetime American Base- 


ball League President Ban Johnson, for a | 
serious infection of his right little toe | 


which was trampled in a crowd. 


o—— 


Princess Beatrice, 73, aunt of King | 
George V and mother of Queen Victoria | 
Eugenie of Spain, fell down in Kensington | 


Palace and broke her arm. 
>> 

A streetcar and the automobile of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson crashed together in 
Washington. Mrs. Wilson was reported 
“shaken, but uninjured.” 

Mrs. Edith Roosevelt, next eldest (70) 
of the nation’s seven living Presidents’ 
wives,* had just settled down with a book 
by a blazing hearth in the Roosevelt man- 
sion “Sagamore Hill” (Oyster Bay, L. I.) 
when a servant rushed in to say that the 
roof of the trophy room, in which are 
stored the products of the President’s 
famed hunting trips, was afire. Mrs. 
Roosevelt calmly summoned the Oyster 
Bay Fire Department, watched the men 
extinguish the blaze, ordered coffee & 
cakes. 


a 
. 


To establish a fishing club in Honda 
Bay on the Island of Talon (250 mi. 
southwest of Panama City) a group of 
sportsmen met in Manhattan, among them 
William B. Leeds, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Adman Charles Presbrey. 


———— 





A Los Angeles jury of seven men and | 


five women filed into the courtroom where 
Daisy de Boe, until lately secretary to 
itty Cinemactress Clara Bow, had been 


tried on 35 larceny charges made by her | 


onetime. employer. They pronounced 


Miss de Boe GUILTY on count No. 7 | 
only—she had taken an $825 income-tax 


payment check signed by Miss Bow and 
bought herself a fur coat with it—and they 
recommended leniency. 

At Manhattan’s Beaux Arts Ball last 
year, a happy, muscular guest stopped a 
reddish-haired young man in one of the 
corridors and inquired: “Are you Rudy 
Vallee?” 

“Ves,” said the red-head. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” said 
the happy guest, and deliberately punched 
the red-head’s jaw. 

Last week, day before the anniversary 
of the above, Rudy Vallée was crooning 
“Give Me Something to Remember You 
By” in a Boston theatre. Balcony rowdies 
gave him bad grapefruit, fast eggs. 

*Mrs. Harrison is 72, Mrs. Taft 60, Mrs. 


Preston (Cleveland) 66, Mrs. Wilson 59, Mrs. 
Hoover 56, Mrs. Coolidge 52. 








GRAND 


RAPIDS 


Manufacturing 
costs are lowered 


If your product is to have style appeal, 
why not make it in Grand Rapids, a city 
which in many respects is a style center? 
Here, two-thirds of America’s recognized 
furniture designers are concentrated. 
Here, also, scores of products that possess 
necessary good taste are designed and 
made. 

Here, too, are craftsmen trained by in- 
heritance and an atmosphere of quality. 
In general, the unit labor cost is below 
that of most cities, and the incoming 
manufacturer’s position is fortified by low 
land and factory investment. 

Grand Rapids has much to tell the man- 
ufacturer who wants 
to make agood product 
better, without increas- 
ingcosts.And,theOLD 
KENT, counselorfor 78 
years to Grand Rapids 
industry, will gladly 
furnish statistics and 
convincing facts. 


OLD KENT 
BAN 





WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST 





Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


During 1930 the AssociatedSys- 
tem gained 55,000 customers 
and 27,385 investors; spent 

32,000,000 for new construc- 
tion, and reported a 3% gain 
in gross earnings for the No- 


vember twelve-months’ period. 


Sound bonds of the System 
yielding 5 to 6'/2% include: 


Associated Electric . . 42's of 1953 
Associated Gas & Elec. . 5's of 1968 
New England Gas &Elec. . 5’s of 1947 


These bonds enjoy 
an active market 


General Utility Securities, Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Please send me Booklet B2. 
Name .......... 


Address . 
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THE MARKET BASKET 


THAT HAS TREBLED IN TEN YEARS 





In 1921 a few of the nation’s effi- 
cient housekeepers had discovered 
that they could trade pleasantly and 
economically at the chain stores. 
They bought, for the most part, 
packaged staples, like sugar or flour 
or salt, and vegetables that would 
keep, like potatoes, or carrots, or 
onions. In that year the average 
family spent $90.27 at the chain 
store. 

Today the average family spends 
$243.42 at the chain store. They buy 
sporting goods from the chain store, 
and drugs and automobile tires and 
accessories. At other chains they 
find hats and frocks and shoes that 
meet the most capricious demands 
of fashion. They eat at chain res- 
taurants. At the chain grocery store 


they buy their favorite foods and 


fresh seasonal vegetables. 














Sound merchandise in wider 
selections, offered always at eco- 
nomical prices, has brought steadily 
increasing patronage for the chain 
stores. Today, chain stores do an 
annual business of $6,500,000,000, 
three times as much as they did ten 
years ago. Today, they account for 
16% of the total retail trade in the 
United States. Conservative finan- 
cial authorities estimate that they 
will do 30% of all retail business by 
1940. A greater percentage of net 
earnings has been reinvested in the 
chain store business than in any 
other. The leading chain store com- 
panies are sound financially. 

Have you ever thought of invest- 
ing your money in these modern 
and flourishing businesses that serve 
so well the community in which you 
live? Leading chain store stocks to- 
day yield at a higher rate than ever 
before. Yet, they sell at prices ap- 
proximately equal to the low level 


of 1925. 

Chain Store Shareowners, Inc., 
has been organized to give the small 
and large investor a chance to share 
with maximum security in the prof- 
its and growth of this basic industry. 


Circulars will be sent on request. 


CHAIN STORE SHAREOWNERS, INC., is a 
convenient form of investment in the common 
stocks of 35 leading chain store companies listed 
below. Every 100 shares represents the owner- 


ship of one full share of each of these stocks. 


Apparel Chains 


W. T. Grant Company 
Lane Bryant, Inc. 
Lerner Stores 
Corporation 
Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co., Ine. 
J. C. Penney Company 


Drug Chains 


Drug Incorporated 
(Liggett, Rexall, 
Owl, Boots) 

Peoples Drug Stores, 
Incorporated 

Walgreen Co. 


and 10c¢ Chains 


F. & W. Grand-Silver 
Stores Inc. 
S. S. Kresge Company 


a 


S. H. Kress and Company 


McCrory Stores 
Corporation 

J. J. Newberry Co. 

Neisner Brothers, Inc. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Grocery Chains 
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The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company 
of America 

Loblaw Groceterias Cw., 
Limited 

MacMarr Stores, Inc. 

National Tea Co. 

Daniel Reeves, Inc. 

Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated 


Mail Order Chains 


Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Incorporated 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Restaurant Chains 


Childs Company 

Frank G. Shattuck 
Company 
(Schrafft’s) 

John R. Thompson Co. 

Waldorf System 
Incorporated 


Shoe Chains 


Diamond Shoe 
Corporation 
Melville Shoe 


Corporation 


Sporting Goods and 


American Stores Company 

Dominion Stores Limited 

First National Stores Inc. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

The Kroger Grocery & Western Auto Supply 
Baking Company Company 


Auto Supply Chains 


REINS TET ESA A aR EE TT AS ICA Ai Ce ATT 


CHAIN STORE SHAREOWNERS, INC. 


MERRILL, LYNCH & CO., DISTRIBUTORS, 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Prophets 

“30 Days Ago.” Because at the end of 
1929 James Augustine Farrell was bullish, 
and because at the end of 1930 he was 
silent, many a person thought that per- 
haps the president of United States Steel 
Corp. nursed dark, not-to-be-spoken 
views. Last week all such ideas were 
quickly shattered. In Chicago blocky, 
white-haired Mr. Farrell arose to address 
a convention of the National Canners and 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. 
He was far more bullish than those who 
predict a turning-point in the “not distant 
future.” Said he: “The peak of the De- 
pression passed 30 days ago.” 

He said he saw “ample evidence of a 
considerable increase not only in the busi- 
ness of the steel industry but in collateral 
and unrelated lines.” 

Steelman Farrell also showed he has 
not changed his attitude of: “Oh, no. 











C 


Acme-P. & A. 
JAMES AUGUSTINE FARRELL 
“The peak of the Depression passed 30 
days ago.” 


Wages in the steel industry are not com- 
ing down.” He argued against any wage- 
reductions: “It is my deliberate judg- 
ment that a general reduction of wages 
in this country would set back the im- 
pending recovery by at least two years.” 
Alert listeners realized that this viewpoint 
directly opposed that expressed by Albert 
Henry Wiggin when he spoke to Chase 
National Bank’s stockholders last fort- 
night (TIME, Jan. 19). 

“Dead Centre.” Owen D. Young, 
chairman* of General Electric Co. and 
Radio Corp. of America, also had a brief 
word to say last week. Members of New 
York State Bankers Association felt like 
cheering when he said “dead centre” has 
been reached, impending buying will re- 
move surpluses, whip production into line. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce last 
week also expressed “hope that the ‘dead 
centre’ of the Depression is past.” Basing 
its opinion on reports from nationwide 
member organizations, the Chamber found 





“a slight increase in business activity and 
an improvement in the employment situ- 
ation.” 

“Sound Lines.” George Fisher Baker, 
gt-year-old banking, telephone and steel 
tycoon, insists that bankers “talk too 
much,” yet last week he was quoted as 
uttering bullish things. What actually 
happened: 

Reporters (to Mr. Baker, being photo- 
graphed before taking a train to Florida): 
Please give us an interview. 

Mr. Baker: Can't talk while my picture 
is being taken. 

Reporters: (After picture) Won’t you 
give us just a word on business condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Baker: Yes. I’m going South. I go 
there every winter. 

Mr. Loomis, president of Lehigh Valley 
Railroad: I think Mr. Baker will agree 
that there is some slight indication of 
improvement along sound lines. 

Mr. Baker gives no indication whatso- 
ever of having heard. 

Reporters: Can we use that as coming 
from Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Loomis: Oh, yes. You can use it 
as said by him. 

In Brunswick, Ga. Mr. Baker again 
would say nothing but Mr. Loomis spoke 
for him, said: “Anybody selling short now 
is using poor judgment.” 


Chadbourne Home 


Back from Europe last week came tall, 
handsome Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne, 
the able Manhattan lawyer who undertook 
to play daddy to the Cuban sugar indus- 
try by obtaining a production agreement 
among the sugar producers of all the 
world. Long and laborious have been his 
efforts (Time, Aug. 18 et seg.). At a con- 
ference in Amsterdam he accomplished the 
difficult task of convincing the men who 
control the huge East Indian sugar crop. 
In Brussels he drew an agreement from 
the beet sugar growers of Europe although 
all were frightened by the bogey of “Rus- 
sian dumping,” a bogey which made co- 
operation seem futile. Then he saw his 
plan verge on failure when the German 
delegation marched stubbornly back to 
Berlin. In Paris last month he was told 
that the Germans were ready to hear from 
him again. A compromise was _ soon 
reached. 

In essence, the Chadbourne plan is 
simple. Its quota scheme provides that 
each country shall reduce production for 
the next five years by the extent to which 
there was overproduction last year. In 
addition, one-fifth of the accumulated 
surplus of each country each year wil! be 
regarded as new production for five years. 
For example, Cuba in 1929-30 produced 
4,670,000 tons, which exceeded consump- 
tion by 800,000 tons. Its surplus is 1,500,- 
ooo tons, which will be marketed at the 
rate of 300,000 tons a year. Production 
will be reduced by the sum of excess pro- 
duction. Thus the marketable quota will 
be restricted to 3,570,000 tons. 

In addition to Cuba having a surplus of 
T,500,000 tons, Java has a surplus of 
500,000 tons, Europe one of 2,184,000. 








The biggest European stock of-sugar is in 
Germany where 812,000 tons are available 
for export. Czechoslovakia has 761,000 
tons; Poland, 428,000; Hungary, 109,000; 
Belgium, 74,000. By Cuban and Javanese 
co-operation, a way had been found to 
eliminate all but 200,000 tons of the 
1,350,000 world surplus production. The 
balance was done away with by cutting 
Europe’s quota from 1,445,000 to 1,229,- 
000, or about 15%. 

From Paris, Lawyer Chadbourne went 
to London, was surprised to find there that 
a Soviet delegate approved of the plan, 
promised to help. The U. S. S. R. needs 
sugar, yet exports it because the need for 
money is greater. Mr. Chadbourne will 
attempt to obtain a loan on Russian sugar. 
Said he: “I anticipate little difficulty. 
United States banks have not lost a cent 
on Russian short term loans for the last 
eight years.”” To European sugarmen this 
slaughter of the Russian bogey represented 
an amazing accomplishment. When Mr. 
Chadbourne embarked he said: “TI will re- 
turn to Europe within six months, after I 
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Keystone 
SuGAR Dappy CHADBOURNE 


“My Cuban friends ... may face the 

future ; 
have had a rest. I have spent the last six 
months working 15 hours daily, including 
Sunday. My Cuban friends, fortified 
by the co-operation of the entire sugar 
world, may face the future with full con- 
fidence.” 

By “Cuban friends,” Mr. Chadbourne 
really meant the U. S. tycoons who have 
invested $750,000,000 in Cuban sugar 
companies, either personally or through 
certain banks. 

Next step of the Chadbourne Plan will 
be to form an international commission 
with the power to revise export quotas as 
world prices change. This commission will 
also attempt to increase the consumption 
of sugar in countries where it is low, 
particularly China. Countries joining in 
the agreement will have to enact laws giv- 
ing their governments control over ex- 
ports. But these problems loom slight 
against the original problem of getting all 
the sugar countries to sacrifice some of 
their own interests for the common cause. 





More than 


sold in the year 1930 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SHARES represent an 
ownership interest in 
these 28 companies, the 
shares of which are 
deposited with an inde- 
pendent trustee. 
a 


Industrials 


Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Tobacco 
du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 

United Fruit 

United States Steel 
Woolworth 


Railroads 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific 


Oils 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil {New Jersey} 


Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


Utilities 
and Quasi-Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric . 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


on 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


853 


investment houses and banks 
offer and recommend Corporate 
Trust Shares. 


12,000,000 Shares 


O* December 31, 1930 there were 
outstanding 12,892,000 Cor- 


PORATE TrRusT SHares, of which 
12,006,000 shares were sold in the 12 
months ended December 31, 1930. 


This represents new shares issued by 


the Trustee, and does not include 


duplications resulting from resales. 


853 Dealers in the United States, and 
a number of Dealers in European 


countries contributed to this record. 


Coupons for the December 31 distri- 
bution are now being cashed in Lon- 
don, Paris, Amsterdam, Stockholm, 
Geneva, and Zurich, and in principal 


cities throughout the United States. 


Corporate Trust SHAREs are inter- 
nationally quoted and sold. Holders 
may cash coupons at the office of the 
Trustee in New York and at 47 banks 
which act as authorized paying agents 
in the United States and abroad, or 
may present coupons for collection at 
any bank. Ready marketability is in- 


ternational for 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


This és one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 Wart Street « New Yor 
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Secondary Distribution 


After many weeks of cogitation and 
cautious explanation, the New York Stock 
Exchange last week raised a phrase of Wall 
Street’s vocabulary from obscurity to na- 
tional import and significance. The phrase: 
Secondary Distribution. 


Basic in the Exchange’s structure has 
been the principle that members receive 
commissions, but pay no commissions to 
their employes, for business in Big Board 
stocks and bonds. Also basic has been 

| the general rule that no member has a 
listed security “for sale.” A member 
might advise a stock, might buy it in the 

| open market for a customer, but might not 
buy it with the intention of re-selling it 
privately. To these principles an excep- 
tion was made in 1924 when the Exchange 
adopted a rule that, with special permis- 

| sion, a member might pay commissions 

| to salesmen on listed securities acquired 
in any way other than from the company 

| itself. Few firms ever took advantage of 
this exception. 

In October the Exchange saw reasons 

| which made wide application of the special 
rule desirable. Chief reason was _ the 
shrinkage of the Exchange’s daily turn- 
over, so reducing members’ incomes that 
they were having to reduce their office 
personnel, dispense with faithful, valued 

| employes. The Exchange set about clari- 
fying the entire procedure by which mem- 
| bers may acquire securities and pay their 
| employes a commission for resellir.z them. 
Last week the situation was explained to 
members and a capable Exchange com- 
mittee made ready to listen to the case 
of any member desiring to engage in the 
practice politely but correctly called 
| “Secondary Distribution.” 

There are several conditions under 
which a member may wish to distribute 
secondarily. For example: a bank may 
have a large block of a certain stock ac- 

| quired at high prices. The bank is well 

| aware that to sell the stock in the open 

market would cause it to drop further, 
| hurting the bank’s customers who still 
have loans on the stock. Perhaps the stock 
is selling at $27. The bank may now offer 

an option on, say, 20,000 shares to a 

brokerage firm at $26. The firm receives 
permission from the Exchange to re- 
distribute that security. Knowledge that 
those 20,000 shares no longer overhang the 
market, plus a little inside buying, may 
send the stock to $31. The firm’s sales- 
| men will then go forth and sell the stock 
to the public—dentists in Dubuque, por- 
ters in Portland—at the new market price. 

These sales will be made on an investment 

basis, preferably to persons not likely to 
throw it back on the market for some time. 

The bank profits by getting rid of the 

stock. The firm profits by the $4 differ- 
| ence between buying and selling price, less 
commissions to salesmen. ; 


Critics who are loudest in their objec- 
tions to the new plan charge that, since 
re-distributing firms will support their 
stocks during the process of re-distribu- 
tion, another artificial phase will be added 
to the Exchange’s famed “free and open 
market.” They warn that specialists on 
the Exchange, angry at the loss of po- 

| tential business, may confound price 
| movements. They say that, theoretically 
| at least, the Exchange may no longer boast 
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| its historic attitude: “No Securities For 


Sale.” They warn that if stocks collapse 
after being sold at prices formally ap- 
proved by the Exchange, the public will 
lose all faith in the country’s most famed 
market. 

Boosters for the plan insist that the 
market will be in a better position when 
overhanging stock is thus distributed to 
the public. They point to the fact that the 
Exchange is aware of the plan’s bad points, 
hencé will demand much information from 
firms desiring to redistribute securities, 
The Exchange has the power to refuse 
permission, to limit the time during which 
a security may be distributed, even to 
withdraw permission. When the “doorbell- 
ringing” campaign starts to sell Big Board 
securities on a commission basis, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Secondary Distribution 
will rank as one of the most potent, re- 
sponsible committees in Wall Street. 


¢ 








| Black Hawk Trader 


The bankers of Belvidere, Ill. are wor- 


| ried. For the past fortnight savings ac- 


counts in Belvidere have been shrinking at 


| an alarming rate. More than $310,000 


has been withdrawn and found its way 
into a small strong-box over which one- 
time Sheriff Albert Johnson and onetime 
Patrolman Charlie Smith stand guard. 
Master of the strong-box is Albert 


| William Benham. For 20 years Citizen 


READING BETWEEN THE, 
LINES OF YOUR CHECK... 


There's a story there .. 
mark and the “pay to the order of”. It's a 
story of a good banking connection... 
prestige ... good taste. And it is told in the 
paper ... design ... feel of your check. 

That this story may be worthy of them 


and their customers, seventy per cent of the 


leading banks of the country trust La Monte | 
National Safety Paper to tell it. They choose | 


La Monte for its safety ... sturdiness... 
dignity. They trust La Monte’s color, crispness 
and wavy lines to lend distinction and smart- 
ness to every transaction. 

Are La Monte checks speaking for you 


in important quarters ? Your bank will gladly 


supply you. 


& Son + + 61 Broadway, New York City. | 


LA.MONTE 
NETO SFE ToeeF a PER 
TOR CHECKS 


The wavy lines instantly identify 


La Monte National Safety Paper— 


George La Monte | 


. back of the dollar | 








the STANDARD in check papers | have no traffic with banks, operates under 


Benham worked for National Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., lived in a modest home. He 
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International 
BENHAM OF BELVIDERE 


Profits: 20% to 50%. Commission: 10%. 


is a fat, jolly, robust man now going 
on 46. Recently he mortgaged his home 
and that of a friend for $4,000. Nobody 
paid much attention. A lot of people are 
mortgaging things these days. Then sud- 
denly Citizen Benham zoomed to fame. 
From a few friends Mr. Benham solic- 
ited funds to be invested. Soon he was 
inviting all Belvidere and nearby cities 
to give him money. His terms: profits of 
from 20% to 50%; to anyone bringing in 
new capital, 10% commission. How he 
earns the profit remains a mystery. He 
keeps an office in a small garage, will 
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WHERE “EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW?” 
AND GENERAL MILLS CONNECT 





Gold Medal Flour of Probably World’s Most 
Familiar Slogan a General Mills Brand 











Fame in Brands 

As men are best known for their deeds, 
so is General Mills probably best known 
for its brands. 

That is to say, where some tens of 
millions of people throughout the civil- 
ized world intimately know the famed 
slogan of ‘‘ Eventually, Why Not Now?” 
—Gold Medal Flour, comparatively 
only a small percentage, outside of mili- 
ing, baking and financial circles, are 
familiar with the name of the owner of 
the brand—General Mills, Inc.; the 
world’s largest millers of flour. 


Scope 

Born of the distinguished Washburn 
Crosby Company of Minneapolis, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., owns some 28 of the 
leading brands of flour, with 21 huge 
flour mills located in the strategic mill- 
ing and distribution centers of the 
United States. 

The Company’s activities thus are 
predicated on the ‘‘Staff of Life’’ itself 
—wheat, flour and wheat products. 

Hence, every day—‘‘Good Times or 
Bad”’ millions of people, of some 90 dif- 
ferent nations of the civilized world, say 
“Gold Medal” when buying flour. . . 
just as their parents did before them. 

At the same time, approximately 
ONE-HALF of the total bakeries in the 
United States use as a part of their mix, 
an enormous daily tonnage of General 
Mills, Inc., flour in producing the bread 
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Bowman 


To MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOUSEWIVES 
The Meaning of Flour—‘‘Gold Medal’’ 











G. M. Views—Hongkong, China 


SOME TENS OF MILLIONS THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD INTIMATELY KNOW 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?’’, Gold Medal Flour 


“Eventually—Why Not Now?”’, 


that feeds between 60°% to 80% of the 
nation—‘‘Good Times or Bad.” 


Management 


The management of the company is 
under the direction of a board in- 
cluding the heads of the original indi- 
vidual units forming General Mills. 
Thus the local individuality of each 
unit is preserved, while enjoying the 
obviously important economies and 
increased profits resulting from cen- 
tralized operation, distribution, manu- 
facture and elimination of waste. 


Facilities 
The present capacity of General 


Mills, Inc., units reaches the impres- 
sive total of 85,650 barrels a day. 








G. M. Views—Shaenghai, China 
To THE PEOPLE OF SOME 90 NATIONS 


means Gold Medal Flour 


Terminal grain storage capacity is 
provided for the enormous figure of 
36,292,000 bushels of grain. 255 country 
elevators provide an additional storage 
capacity of 11,759,000 bushels. Ten 
proprietary feed mills and two cereal 
products mills produce many famous 
brands of feeds and the now familiar 
‘*“WHEATIES” and “‘GOLD MEDAL CAKE 
FLOUR”. 

Experimental laboratories, second to 
none in either Europe or America, add 
further to the stability of General Mills, 
Inc., by conducting a continuous com- 
mercial research to meet without delay 
whatever the demands of tomorrow in 
the flour and cereal industries may be. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Copyr. G. M. Inc., 1931 








The 
New York Trust 


Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . . $48,000,000 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


CORPORATE 
and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 


IO0O BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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the name of Black Hawk Finance Co. 
Some rumorers say that he has made 
money in the sugar market; others say 
that he finances Chicago bootleggers and 


| narcotic dealers. 





To these reports Mr. Benham answers 
that his method is simply finding buyers 
and sellers, making quick turnovers. He 


| tells, for example, how he found a man 
| who had to sell a car in a hurry for $400, 


then found a man who wanted to buy 


| one for $700. Another story is that Mr. 


Benham locates companies about to go 
bankrupt, arranges to sell their inventories 
to going concerns. 

Belvidere bankers, the local chambers 
of commerce and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce all have doubted this ex- 
planation. But up to last week they had 
failed to find the actual means by which 


| Black Hawk Finance finances itself. “Let 
| them investigate,” shouted florid Financier 





Benham to visitors. “I have nothing to 
conceal.” 








More Oil 


What no oilman likes to contemplate 
was in progress last week. In Rusk 
County, eastern Texas, a new, lively oil 
boom was in full swing. Sober men gravely 


| predicted that the field may turn out to be 
| second only to prodigious Kettleman, may 
| ruin the delicately balanced price situa- 


tion. 
About a month ago a well was brought 
in in the southern part of Rusk County. 


| Then the No. 1 Lou Della Crim Well came 


| in on the Crim farm about twelve miles 


north of the first well, near the village of 


| Kilgore. The entire town turned out for 
| the event. A notable exception was Mrs. 
| Crim herself, who went to church. With 


this well, which started flowing 22,000 bbl. 
per day, the boom started. Malcolm Crim 
has made a living for the past 20 years 
financing the local Negro farmers. In so 
doing he has acquired much land around 
Kilgore. Now he sits in the back of his 
general store, smokes a corncob pipe, par- 


| cels out his scattered estate at from $500 


to $2,000 an acre although a few months 
ago $5 would have been plenty. The same 
scene is repeated in the nearby towns of 
Tyler and Longview. 

Last week Prospector Ed Bateman sold 


| the first well and 1,400 acres of land to 
Humble Oil and Gulf Oil for $2,100,000 





° 





Deals & Developments 

Old War. Ever smoldering is cigaret 
price-war between large retail organiza- 
tions. Last August a truce seemed reached 
when leading 15¢ brands were raised to 


| two-for-25¢ by the rival forces. Last 
| week, however, the war again broke out. 
| United Cigar Stores Co. of America offered 


for so¢ two packages of either Camels, Old 


| Golds or Chesterfields plus a package of 
| five Gillette razor blades. The regular 


price of this combination would be 65¢. 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp. followed by 
reducing the same brands and also offer- 
ing Lucky Strikes at 11¢ the pack. Whole- 
sale cost to retailers is 11.26¢ the package. 
Angry because United Cigar Stores had 


| not included Lucky Strikes in the special 





offer, American Tobacco Co. refused to 
sell directly to United. 

Books Back. Great was the upheaval 
in the book industry when several pub- 
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TO 
BANKERS 


CREDIT MEN 


EMPLOYERS 


MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 

ECONOMI STS 


GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIALS 


Every man’s + 


Sf PRIVILEGE 


to borrow to pay 


GREAT CORPORATION, facing 
the emergency of unusually heavy ex- 
penses, borrows millions. 

An individual, facing the emergency of 
unusually heavy bills, borrows hundreds. 

The corporation goes to its bank and 
borrows on its value as a going concern, its 
inventory of equipment, and the money it 
expects to receive from its customers. 

The individual goes to his family finance 
company and borrows on his value as agoing 
concern”, his inventory of personal property, 
and the money he expects to receive from his 
employer. 

It is right and proper that the corporation 
should borrow to pay. It is equally right 
and proper that the individual should borrow 
to pay. 

If it were not so, doctors and lawyers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, employees and 
employers, would all be handicapped by slow 
payments. Jobs would be scarcer; our com- 
forts of life, fewer; our progress, slower. 

On every man’s privilege to borrow to pay is 
built the very credit seructure of this nation. 

Banks extend this privilege to the few who 
have stocks, bonds, real estate, or going busi- 
nesses for collateral. 

Family finance companies offer the same 
privilege to the many who have not the kind 
of collateral which is recognized by banks but 
have the ability and will to earn their way out 
of any difficulty. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 
FOR HOUSEHOLDS, 4 
helpful booklet on budget- 
ing your income, leading 
to the happiness of finan- 
cial security, is offered 
without charge to all. 
Telephone, call, or write 
Jor a copy 





Family finance companies cannot “retail” 
loans of $300 and less at the same rate that 
banks “wholesale” thousands, so wise legisla- 
tion has fixed a maximum rate of interest that 
is fair to both the individual and the finance 
company, at the same time permitting compe- 
tition to determine the minimum rate charged. 

The Household Finance Corporation is the 
first. company of widespread operation that 
has cut its charges below the rate fixed by the 
small loan law of this state. Through large 
volume and efficient management it has been 
able to reduce its charges almost a third under 
the interest this law allows on amounts above 
$100 and up to $300. Household will con- 
tinue to give to the borrower all the advantages 
of any further lessened costs of operation. 

Just as banks give sound investment advice 
Household gives sound advice on how to live 
within one’s income, in order to keep out of 
debt in the future. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION - - 
Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Ulinois 


. € 130 


Offices in7aCities 2 ww twee we ww ewe 
+ Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you + . 


Turn the dial to your NBC station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Time and be a guest of the Household Entertainers, featuring 
America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 





New campaign will speed collections 


No idle propaganda to pay bills is this advertisement that 
is appearing in newspapers of four and three quarter million 
circulation. It offers the only effective means to improve col- 
lections because it offers the only source of additional funds 
for the emergency credit needs of the great majority of fam- 
ilies. This is the first of a series that will be published through- 
out 1931 to further prosperity and bring about a better under- 
standing of the economic importance of small loan financing. 






The Largest Fixed Trust; 


NortTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—the original distributive 
type fixed investment trust—was first offered in January, 1929. 


Investors had 

purchased over 

1929 — §$ 10,000,000 
1930 — §$ 40,000,000 
1930 — $ 75,000,000 
1930 — $100,000,000 
1930 — $125,000.000 


January 1931 - $150,000,000 


In the depression year 1930 investors, more than ever care- 
ful. critical and hesitant, placed more than $102,800,000 in 
newly created NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES—a 
larger sum than was invested during 1930 in any new 
issue of corporation bonds (excepting two major issues), 
or of stock offered generally to investors in the United 
States. This sum exceeds the amount invested during 
1930 in the newly created shares of any other fixed trust. 


+—__—_ A FEW REASONS: 

1. The name of this trust—NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES — has become virtually synonymous 
with the term, “Fixed Trust.” 

The farflung popularity of this trust is proof of the wide 
appeal of a grouped common stock investment available 
for all classes of investors at a moderate original charge. 
Purchasers realize the accuracy with which the price of 
these shares is based upon the actual transaction prices 
of the underlying stocks during market hours. 
appreciate the privilege of converting these 
trust shares through the trustee into underlying stocks 
or cash without payment of a conversion penalty. 
Purchasers recognize the soundness of providing for 
continuing administrative expenses of the trust, includ- 
ing trustee’s fees, through payment to the Depositor of 
interest on reserve fund and accumulations. 
Purchasers appreciate the liberal reinvestment program, 
the significance of which is brought explicitly to their 
attention twice each year. 
The character of the investment banking interests repre- 
sented in Distributors Group, Incorporated, assures the 
continuation of a superior sponsorship. 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are dis- 
tributed by more than 1,200 investment dealers and 
banks throughout the United States, Canada, England 


and Continental Europe. 


Write for folder T-9 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 
63 Wall Street, New York City 


+ Over $150,000,000 in newly created shares purchased by investors 
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lishers started selling $1 books (True, 
June 2), and Charles Boni Jr. published 
paper-bound books at 50¢. Three weeks 
ago all firms except Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. discontinued $1 books. Last week 
Charles Boni gave up his paper-bound so¢ 
books, announced that subscriptions to 
Charles Boni Paper Books will be taken 


| over by Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


Winchester Receivership. In 1864 a 
foreman in a Connecticut factory invented 
a repeating rifle. A few were supplied to 


| the Union Army in the final days of the 
Civil War. In 1867 Oliver F. Winchester. 


onetime (1866) Lieutenant Governor of 
Connecticut, formed Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., merging several small com- 
panies. Into prominence and fame rose 
the name Winchester. During the World 
War the company employed 22,500 men 
in its 80-acre New Haven factory. It 
supplied all types of arms but principally 
Browning guns and service rifles. 

Since the War, profits have come hard 
to Winchester, though to ordnance have 
been added cutlery, tools, fishing tackle, 


| flashlights, batteries, skates, washing ma- 


chines, radiators. Last week Thomas Al- 
bert Dwight (“Tad”) Jones, New Haven 
coal dealer and onetime Yale football 
coach, had Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. placed in receivership. Arrangements 
for the continuation of business have been 
made, although now Winchester employs 
less than 3,000 men, most of them on a 
four-day basis. A banking house supposed 
to be largely interested in Winchester is 
Kidder, Peabody of Boston, in whose 
“Participation Trusts” appear sizable 
blocks of Winchester bonds. National 
Lead Co. owns $850,000 Winchester notes, 
due next year. Claimant “Tad” Jones 
stressed the friendly fact that he blames 
Depression, not the management. 

Halt in Portland. In the U. S. on 
Jan. 1 there were 33 organized security ex- 
changes. Last week one of these, Port- 
land (Ore.) Stock & Bond Exchange, sus- 


| pended operations “until such time as the 


general conditions of the securities mar- 
kets in the country and the particular 


situation in Portland” justifies reopening. 


| Ins & Outs 


Lorenzo E. Anderson & Co. was formed 
in St. Louis in 1913 as a brokerage house. 
In 1927 it was admitted to the New 
York Stock Exchange. Last week the 
firm was suspended from the Exchange, 
marking the first such action of the year, 
the eighth since the Bear Market began. 
Partner Arthur C. Hilmer, as president 
of St. Louis Stock Exchange, had to order 
his firm suspended from that market as 
well. One of the house’s biggest troubles 
is said to have been caused by its financ- 
ing the new St. Louis Arena. 

Last week Sutro & Co., oldest Pacific 
Coast house, suspended last July for com- 
plications arising from deals in Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Co., Inc. was reinstated 


| by the Exchange. The suspension was to 


have lasted for three years. ; 
Creditors of defunct Prince & Whitely 


| last week received 25¢ on $1 in cash, also 


certificates in a corporation which hopes 


| to pay the remaining 75¢ by gradual 


liquidation of remaining assets. 

Creditors of Woody & Co. last week 
heard of a plan by which they may re- 
ceive between 50¢ and 60¢ on $1. 
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Chicago Changes 


Last Armour. Since the big white | 


Rolls-Royce of J. Ogden Armour dis- 


appeared from the boulevards of Chicago, | 


and his fortunes crashed and he died in 
London, the cycle of his family has swung 
low, then started up again. Last month 


his widow realized handsomely on one of | 
; iT ; | 
his characteristic plunges, an investment | 


in the oil-cracking process of Inventor 
Carbon Petroleum Dubbs (Time, Jan. 
21). And last month the Supreme Court 
released Chicago packers from the consent 
decree of 1920 by which they were 
obliged to restrict themselves to the meat 
business despite competition in meats from 
the grocery chains. Swift & Co. last week 
availed itself of this release and an- 


e ° . | 
nounced a forthcoming line of canned | 


fruits & vegetables. 

When the stockholders and potent di- 
rectors of Armour & Co. met last week 
after the sudden, shocking death of Presi- 
dent F. Edson White, it seemed at least 
probable that the last active Armour in 
the business, Vice President Philip Dan- 
forth Armour III (Lester Armour got out 


| 


last December), would be stepped up to | 


direct Armour destinies in the new era. 


But after five stormy hours they did | 


not elect P. D. III to be president. In- 
stead they invented and offered him the 


title of “Vice Chairman of the Board,” | 
which he declined. For president they | 
chose Thomas George Lee, a hard-headed | 


executive of 52 (15 years older than 
P. D. IIT) who started as a stenographer 
in the beef department. Nearest to a rea- 
son given was: “They wanted a man in 
the operating end.”’ Chicago’s deduction 
and comment: “They were not afraid 
P. D. III would be another plunger like 
J. Ogden. On the contrary—” 

The last of the Armours felt there was 
only one thing left to do.* He resigned his 
vice-presidency and left in the hands of | 
those who thought they had done the best 
thing for the company the business which 
his grandfather and namesake had started 
63 years ago. Said he: “... naturally 
the greatest disappointment of my life.” 


Grunow Ousted. Spectacular in the | 
radio industry has been the team of poker- 
faced, precise Bertram James Grigsby and 
round-faced, shouting, swearing William 
Carl Grunow, but last week this team was | 
forever severed. During the past year de- 
pression visited Grigsby-Grunow Co., anc 
its refrigerator affiliate, Majestic House- 
hold Utilities. A $4,000,000 patent suit | 
was lost to Magnavox Corp. of San Fran- 
cisco. The company resigned from Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association, lined itself 
against Radio Corp. of America. For these 
and many other things, the company’s | 
bankers blamed loud Mr. Grunow. Last 
week the company’s directors proposed a 
big personnel change. “If they go, I go 
too,” said Mr. Grunow. Mr. Grigsby’s 
poker-face did. not change. A vote was 
taken, the press was then informed that 
Mr. Grunow was “relieved” of the com- 
pany’s presidency which will be taken by 
Chairman Grigsby. 


*At a board meeting in Brussels of Belgium’s 
potent Floreffe Chemical Products Corp. last 
week, Director Bernard Lauby was deprived of 
his directorate, promptly drew a pistol, shot one 
of the directors dead, wounded another, wounded 
himself. 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


Procter & Gamble selected Stone & Webster Engineering 














nage enna 


Corporation to design and build its new buildings, now under con- 
struction at Long Beach, California. 


We bring to each industrial development broad viewpoints look- 
ing not only to present needs but to future expansion. Speed, 
excellence of work, and our ability to co-operate with clients in 
anticipating the demands of tomorrow make it profitable to employ 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 

















































































































Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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the Vital Zone 


No matter what sport stirs your blood | 


and renews yourenergy ... golf,swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball... you will play 
better and play safer, if you guar¢ the 
vital zone of your body by wearing the 
best athletic supporter you can buy. 


That means PAL, the de luxe supporter 


which college coaches and trainers | 


choose for their varsity teams. Stout, 


rubber-cored ribs . . . an exclusive PAL | 


feature .. . reinforce its soft, knitted 
pouch and give super-support without 
binding orc chafing. Superb quality and 
design add long life, lasting comfort 
and unmatched economy. in three 
styles at two prices, $1.00 and $1.50. 


BIKE is a simpler type, whose ingenious | 


design and sturdy strength have kept 
it the safety standard of American 
athletes for 56 years. More widely used 
today than any other supporter made. 
Fifty cents to $1.25. Sold by drug- 
gists and sporting goods dealers every - 
where. Any Bauer & Black supporter 


is the best you can buy at its price. 


PAL 


and BIKE 


| ( BAUER & BLACK) § 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago New York . . Toronto 


Important but little-known facts about the 
need and functions of athletic supporters are 
presented in our new booklet, Cuard 1 The 
Vital Zone.” For a free copy,address Bauer 
& Black, 2586 S. vate we St., Chicago. 
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And So They Were Married 


The reading public, aware of Colonel 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s reaction to 
lurid publicity, may easily have guessed 
what his mental processes were when he 
saw advertised in last week’s newspapers : 
“HOW LINDBERGH SMASHED THE 
CONSTANCE MORROW DEATH 
PLOT! ... revealed . . . in every true 
detail [in] True Detective Mysteries.” 

The revelation, occupying a dozen pages 
in True Detective Mysteries, was credited 
to Police Chief James R. Travers of Mil- 
ton, Mass.,—‘‘as told to Fred H. Thomp- 
son, formerly of the Boston Post.” In 
infinite, fanciful detail it elaborates the 
dark story given out two years ago by 
newspapers: that Constance, youngest 
daughter of the Morrows, after receiving 
a threatening letter at Milton Academy, 
Mass., was stealthily whisked away and 
a decoy left in her place to trap the black- 
mailers (Time, June 3, 1929). (No black- 
mailers were trapped.) Colonel Lind- 
bergh flew Anne, Elisabeth, Constance 
and their mother to the Morrow summer 
home in Maine for a secluded visit, thence 
back to their Englewood, N. J. home 
where the newshawk army, unaware of 
all that had occurred, laid siege for news 
of the impending wedding. But the “plot” 
had by no means been “smashed.” 


“How,” asks Chief Travers, “could 
Constance be guarded from harm?... 
How easy for a desperate criminal to mas- 
querade as a reporter or photographer and 
await his chance to mutilate or kill a mem- 
ber of the family: . There was one 
obvious solution, and Colonel Lindbergh 


True Detective Mysteries 
PoLiceE CHIEF TRAVERS 


. all the myriad, entrancing details 
that are so precious to every 
young girl...” 


and Anne Morrow chose to adopt it. Late 
on Monday, May 27, 1929, a laconic an- 
nouncement was issued [that they] had 
been married and had left on their honey- 
moon. ... The siege of the Morrow es- 
tate [was] lifted. Detectives now were 
able to guard Constance Morrow effi- 
ciently.” 

Brother-in-law had foiled blackmailers. 
But at what cost, Reporter Thompson says 
he was told by Chief Travers: “Instead of 

. an elaborate wedding with all the 


myriad, entrancing details that are so 
precious to every young girl in her dreams 
of the future, there had been a hurried, 
simple ceremony. .. .” 
aoa 

Agony 

Most famed of “agony columns” is 
that of the London Times. In its front 
page, packed tight with seven columns of 
classified advertisements, are found those 
anguished messages from “Faithful” to 
“L. E.”; from “Heartbroken” to “Gladys.” 
In U. S. dailies too, the ‘“‘personal” is a 
commonplace of the classified page. But 
it was with some astonishment, fortnight 
ago, that readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post saw in a lower corner of a page the 
following advertisement * 


HORACE! 


*“] Please write 
your Mother 


Many believed the advertisement to be 
the first “agony” copy to appear in a gen- 
eral U. S. magazine. That was not the 
case. Out of innumerable applications, 
four similar advertisements have been ac- 
cepted by the Post since 1914. The Post 
had first to be convinced that the person 
sought could not be reached in any other 
manner—e. g. if he were known to be a 
cover-to-cover Post reader and assumed to 
be in some farflung part of the earth. 

The appeal to Horace cost “Mother” 
$168. 


———>— 


Gossip Monger 


About a year ago portly, wealthy 
William Brown, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of Radio Corporation of 
America, was visited in his Manhattan 
Woolworth Building office by a suave 
stranger as yet unidentified. The stranger 
thought Lawyer Brown would be inter- 
ested in buying some stock in American 
Social Registry, Inc., publishers of a “Di- 
rectory of American Society’* and also 
of the bi-weekly Town Topics, self-styled 
“Journal of Society.” Lawyer Brown, a 
graduate of West Point, a businessman 
of good repute, a onetime Chicago rail- 
road counsel, wanted no stock. Fortnight 
later Town Topics printed an insinuating 
story in which Lawyer Brown believed 
he recognized himself, his wife, and an- 
other woman. Last week Augustus Ralph 
Keller, president and editor of Town 
Topics, was under indictment for crimi- 
nal libel. He denied attempting to sell 
stock to Lawyer Brown, declared he. had 
been out of town when the offending story 
was written. 

Publisher Keller’s régime on Town 
Topics was until recently, relatively in- 
conspicuous. Five years ago he succeeded 
the late Mrs. Emma Mann-Vynne who, 
five years previously, had inherited con- 


*Not to be confused with long-accepted Social 
Register, published by Social Register Associa- 
tion. 
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trol from the founder, her father, Col. 
William D’Alton Mann. Under the direc- 
tion of the bald-pated, snowy-whiskered, 
lug-hatted Colonel, the magazine had a 
stormy 30-year career as Society’s gossip- 
peddler. The Colonel died in 1920, leav- 
ing an estate of $500,000. 


anda ie’ ia 
Public’s Press? 

Two years ago the striking printers of 
Hearst’s Albany Times-Union and Frank 
Ernest Gannett’s Knickerbocker Press be- 
gan publishing their own daily newspaper, 
the Albany Citizen. But when they tried 
to purchase wire services and features 
they met with outright refusals or de- 
mands for prices far out of their reach. 
The venture failed; but the Albany Typo- 
graphical Union vowed vengeance. Fort- 
night ago it had introduced into the New 
York Legislature a bill to place all press 
services, news bureaus and feature serv- 
ices under jurisdiction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission as public utilities. 

The proposed bill provides for rate- 
regulation, examination and hearings of 
complaints by the Public Service Com- 
mission, much as the law that deals with 
seam corporations. Of greatest interest 
{0 newsmen was a Clause requiring agen- 
cies to extend their services to any cus- 
tomer willing to pay the fixed rates. Gone 
would be the regional ‘‘exclusiveness” so 
jealously guarded by the Associated Press 
and the feature syndicates. 

Despite talk that the proposed law 
might even be carried to Congress, the 
news services did not take it very seri- 
ously. They knew this battleground of 
old. Prior to 1900 laws were passed in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas to define 
the press services as “common carriers” 
obliged to give service where requested. 
Momentous test case was that of the 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean which, suspended 
from the A. P. for infraction of a rule, 
sued in 1898 to compel reinstatement. 
The Illinois court ruled that the A. P., 


F page ; oe | 
then an Illinois corporation, had “granted | 


to the public such an interest in its use 
that it must submit to be controlled by 
the public for the common good... . 
The sole purpose for which news was gath- 
ered was that the same should be sold, 
and all newspaper publishers desiring to 
purchase such news for publication are 
entitled to purchase the same without dis- 
crimination against them.” 

About the same time the St. Louis Star 
sued for admission to the A. P., which had 
made an exclusive contract with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. In that case the 
A. P. won on the decision: “Everyone is 
at liberty to gather news; and the fact 
that one has greater facilities . . . or that 
mere incorporation has been granted a 
company for the purpose of gathering 
tews, does not... give the state the 
might to regulate what before incorpora- 
tion was but a natural right.” 

The score was even, but the A. P. had 


enough of Illinois. It was hastily reor- | 


ganized in New York as a non-profit mem- 
bership association, not a business cor- 
poration, under the laws which regulate 
agricultural societies, fishing clubs, etc. 

United Press has accepted the status 
o! common carrier, but has thus far 


woided any costly dispute over its im- | 


plied obligation to do business with each 
& every applicant. 
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ESLEECK THIN 
PAPERS — for office 
use — forms — records 
copies- correspondence. 
Of outstanding quality. 
Thin — not Flimsy. 
Light — not too light 
to be useful. That 
rugged - durable - high 
rag content that gives 
them versatility. 
The standard for many 
of the largest users. 


THIN 
ESLEECK 
business use 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY + «+ + TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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TO THE GLAMOROUS LAND 


J 





BAHAMAS 


Here is one of the most glamorous lands 
of earth—Britain’s fairest possession, the 
Isle of June. 


Brilliant tropic verdure gives to Nassau, 
Bahamas, its unfailing charm .. . tall, 
slim palms border golf course and tennis 
court . . . exotic flowers fill the gardens 
of the hotels great and small, with 
luxuriant color. An idle walk down the 
palm-lined roadways . . . a casual boat- 
ride about the neighboring isles ... a 
morning swim from the coral sand 
beach and suddenly you realize that 
leaving Nassau, Bahamas, is like parting 
from some lovely home. Come to Nas- 
sau... the one unforgettable travel 
adventure! 


For information write to Munson Steamship 
Lines, 67 Wall Street, N. Y.; Canadian 
National Steamships, Montreal; Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., or Development Board, 
Nassau, Bahamas. No passports required. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
NASSAU Bahamas 








The World at Your Finger Tips 
This Is Literally True When 


You Possess the 


HAMMOND 
Universal GLOBE 


With this fascinating “earth 
in miniature” you can follow 
every voyage of explora- 
tion—every ocean flight— 
every event of world im- 
portance—right in your 
own home. Just a touch 
of the finger and the whole 
world turns before your 
eyes. It will give you a 
more vivid and compre- 
hensive picture of the inter- 
esting places you read 
about and hear about every 
day—in the newspapers, 
on the radio, and wherever 
world affairs are discussed. 


Up-to-Date, With All Latest Revisions 


The map is beautifully printed in colors, mounted on a 
durable metal ball and coated with washable coach 
varnish. Brand new—showing results of explorations 
and discoveries, ocean currents, railroad and steamship 
routes, International Date Line, and a wealth of other 
information. A Universal Time Indicator is at the North 
Pole. Metal meridian shows degrees of latitude. 
Mounted on handsome metal stand with lacquered 


FREE TRIAL Antique Jade finish. It is 


the Globe for a lifetime—a 
Easy Payments 





Globe 9 in. 
Diameter. 
Height 

15 in. 


daily help and pleasure for 


J , fi adult and child. Judge it 
Special Low Price for yourself. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Cc -—------------—— 9 
I C. S|. HAMMOND & Co. 1 
H 356 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. l 
[) Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal 
] Globe for free trial. Within 10 days I will return it l 
| and owe you nothing, or 1 will send you $1.50 as first i 
payment, baiance in four monthly payments of $3.00 
| each—total, $13.50, Special Introductory Price. (Regu- | 
| lar Price, $15.00. | 
LJ Send me further information on the Universal Globe. 
| PEND 06 0 donc web odoncbdsesdeu¥btiaSd6bsesevbocnnes l 
| PENNS ab bee tence ctbah ner ssnenehawestecrnsocces | 
PRR RR tt 96606 s0ceb se eeat es I 
Rates 60 «60 6é00s shee dies Se tocccescusecsvecrs l 


| Price for cash with order $12.75. 


. Ten-day return | 
hee ilege with full refund. 











RELIGION 








| Faith Healing 

| His subordinate priests last week com- 
manded elderly Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to write them 
out an Office for faith healing. They 
want him to prescribe what unctions to 
use, how to apply them, how to “lay on 
hands,’ what prayers to utter and in 
what order. Perforce the Archbishop, who 
is Anglican Primate of All England, will 
prepare such Office. But his version will 
endure only until the Canterbury House 
of Bishops prepares an official prescrip- 
tion. It will of course have no authen- 
ticity other than exemplary in the Arch- 
diocese of York or other subdivisions of 
the Church of England.* 

England’s demand for faith healing be- 
came apparent at last week’s Canterbury 
convocation in London. Anglican priests 
and bishops want faith healing authen- 
ticated and formalized under the strict dis- 
cipline of the Church for two reasons: 
1) many have been anointing the sick 
and laying their hands on them in dis- 
mayingly haphazard fashion; 2) they wish 
to combat Christian Science, which they 
consider a growing menace to the Church 
of England. In sundry ways the Anglicans 
showed how appalled they were that Lon- 
don now has twelve Christian Science 
churches, whereas five years ago the num- 
ber was only seven, and ten years ago 
only three. A Rev. T. F. Monahan was 
moved to state harshly: “I don’t suppose 
there’s any more fantastic theory than 
that on which Christian Science is 
founded, and yet I suppose there’s no 
means of faith healing that has been so 
successful in many cases as what’s called 
Christian Science.” 

Christian Scientists believe that pain is 
an illusion. If an ill person accepts that 
belief without doubt, then he will be 
cured. 

Faith healers on the other hand admit 
that pain and disease really exist. But if 
the patient profoundly believes in God, 
God neutralizes the ill and drives it out. 
Ointments, laying on of hands, prayer help 
make the belief curative. 

This identity of religion and medicine 
goes back to man’s earliest thought. The 


| Babylonians had no doctors as such. Nor 
| for a long time ‘did the Egyptians. And 


it was a long time before some of the 
priests of Aesculapius set up a separate 
medical guild outside the temple walls 
on the Island of Cos, and a longer time 
before the guild admitted laymen. Hip- 
pocrates (460-359 B. C.) was the Father 


| of Medicine. His medicine was pragmatic, 


had nothing to do with theology. 
Christianity gave a new world-impetus 
to religious healing. Jesus cured. The 
Apostles cured. After the 3rd Century 
faith in miracles changed to confidence 
in sacred relics, a confidence which per- 
sists at Roman Catholic shrines, such as 





*Although Cosmo Gordon Lang is second in 
command after King George V (titular head of 
the Church of England), William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York and Primate of England, is a 
potent and virtually independent third. It would 
require a convocation of both archdioceses, such 
as met four years ago, to formulate such a new 
Office for the entire Church of England. 


Lourdes and Canada’s St. Anne de Beau- 
pré. Then the Reformation revived faith 
healing. Luther performed some cures 
through faith. The Moravians and Wal- 
denses anointed with oil. Baptists, Quakers 
and Methodists produced “strokers.”” The 
Temple at Zion, Ill. contains a stupendous 
number of crutches and other physical 
aids discarded by cured believers. 

Doctors approve to a limited extent 
treatment through faith. A favorable men- 
tal attitude, such as strong faith produces, 
can help cure disease, especially mental 
disease. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U. S. A., counterpart of the Church 
of England, in a resolution by its 1928 
general convention was thankful for the 
“growing recognition of the healing power 
of God.” Faith clinics for nervous and 
mental disorders have been established at 
various churches under their bishops’ ap- 
proval. Patients are examined succes- 
sively by a physician, a psychiatrist, a 
priest. The “confession” to the priest and 
his consolation are all that the patient 
often needs. They cure him. 

—— ae 
St. Agnes’ Lambs 


Two chaste white lambs pomped with 
ribbons looked at the Pope last week, on 
the anniversary of St. Agnes’ deathday. 
They had just come from blessing in the 
Church of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, Rome. 

The legend of St. Agnes is obscure. 
Agreed upon are the facts that she was 
born a Christian in Rome. When she was 
about 12, a pagan Roman, Sempronius, in- 
sisted she marry his pagan son and re- 
nounce Christianity. She refused. Where- 
upon Sempronius ordered her outraged. 
Miraculously she preserved her virginity. 
Then Sempronius ordered her burned at 
the stake. The fagots would not ignite. 
Thereupon the officer commanding her 
captors drew his sword and brutally sliced 
her head from her shoulders. This hap- 
pened Jan. 21, 304, in the reign of Dio- 
cletian. 

Her relatives buried Agnes in their 
yard. Constantine, first Christian emperor, 
built a church over her grave. Pope 
Honorius repaired that church some 1300 
years ago. Agnes as Saint became the 
patron of young girls. The eve of her 
Day (Jan. 21) many girls would resort to 
quaint magic to discern their future hus- 
bands.* 

As the two chaste lambs,+ fresh from 
their blessing in St. Agnes’ Church, last 
week gazed at His Holiness, he blessed 
them again, patted them. Thereupon they 
were led away to be coddled and permitted 
to lie asleep in laps of legends old until 
Easter. Then they would be shorn and 
killed. Their white wool will be woven 
into pallia, the circular bands two inches 
wide with two twelve-inch pendants, which 
the Pope gives to patriarchs, primates, 
archbishops. 


*Poet John Keats (1795-1821) romanticized 
these rural revelries in his “Eve of St. Agnes.” 

tAgnus is Latin for lamb, a beast revered be- 
cause St. John called Jesus the “Lamb of God. 
Agnes the name (Jnez is the same name) derives 
from Greek (/)agne, which means chaste. 
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Biscuit & Berry* 


Bic Moneyv—P. G. 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Pelham Grenville Wodehouse has been 
doing it for years, but it is still good. 
You may think you are completely hard- 
ened to this kind of bubbling dialog, prac- 
tically immune to any further farcical 


Wodehouse — 








| 


_ ———d 


Keystone 


P. G. WoDEHOUSE 
Perhaps you will yell. 


Wodehouse situations; but yours is indeed 
a stout pair of lips if they do not relax 
often, part sometimes in a delighted yell 
as you read this latest Wodehouse issue. 
Lord Biskerton, known to his pals as 
the Biscuit, was son & heir (an empty 
title) to the sixth Earl of Hoddesdon. He 
had red hair, a just discernible mustache, 
and a determination to die rather than go 
to work. Biscuit’s old school friend Berry 
Conway, a mere commoner, had faced the 
facts and taken a job as secretary to Lon- 
don-living U. S. Tycoon T. Paterson 
Frisby. Frisby talked in barks, luckily be- 
came incoherent when dyspepsia and hu- 
man folly reduced him to one of his fre- 
quent tantrums. Both Biscuit and Berry, 
dissatisfied with their lot, felt the need of 
some change. When lovely Ann Moon, 
Frisby’s niece, came over for a London 
season, and the equally desirable Kitchie 
Valentine paid a visit to Berry’s next- 
door neighbor, changes came fast & furi- 
ous. Engagements, false beards, gunmen, 
4 copper mine, burglary, wedding bells 
are all Wodehumorously manipulated. 
The Author. Out of the mouths of 
Wodehouse’s babes-about-town, his suck- 
lings that roar at you like any Anglo- 
Indian colonel, have emerged for many a 
year babblings that have made their au- 
thor’s name a trademark for this kind 
of humor. Wodehouse fans regard his 


lyrics for the Oh !-musicomedies (Oh, Boy, 
Oh, Lady, Lady! Oh, My Dear!) as best 
of their kind since the late Sir William 
Schwenk Gilbert’s. Wodehouse once wrote 
five librettos at the same time, for shows 
that appeared simultaneously. Baldish, 
florid-faced, 49, he lives in London, but 
last spring visited the U. S., went to Holly- 
wood on a new departure: to write for the 
cinema. With him went his daughter 
Lenora (“Snorks”) who some months 
prior had tactfully smuggled out from a 
party two newly-engaged guests who were 
giving themselves away in front of a con- 
cealed microphone (Time, Mar. 3). Other 
Wodehouse items: A Damsel in Distress, 
Fish Preferred, The Inimitable Jeeves, 
Leave it to Psmith, Three Men and a 
Maid, Mr. Mulliner Speaking. 


Mysterious Clods 

THE WHITE PATERNOSTER—T. F. 
Powys—Viking ($2.50). 

You will probably never meet just the 
sort of English yokel Theodore Francis 
Powys writes about; you will certainly 
never run into a whole village of them. 
His Sexton Truggins, Farmer Beerfields, 
Dame Tastes are symbolic figures, but 
they are more than merely parabolic types. 
Such earthy behavior and marrowy speech 
never was indulged in by men of straw. 

Son of a parson, Powys is much con- 
cerned with village religion, but his Rev. 
Silas Dotterys, Rev. Mr. Gassers do not 
always behave in an orthodox pastoral 
manner. Rev. Mr. Dottery, for instance, 
once hinted broadly from the pulpit that 
he felt it inconsiderate of his parishioners 
to die at his dinnertime; the hint was suf- 
ficient. Parson Sparrow, whose predeces- 
sor’s morals had been lax, found to his 
dismay that the more upright he was, the 
wickeder became his people. In humble 
desperation he went a-walking with gay 
Betty Wing, and the villagers trooped back 
to church, “for a little wickedness do make 
a lot of talk.” These 26 short stories show 
Powys’ sympathy for pastoral paganism; 
show too his awareness that bucolic sim- 
plicity does not lack subtlety, that country 
kindliness contains a broad streak of coun- 
try cruelty. 











Life of Life 

THE Scrence oF Lire—H. G. Wells, 
Julian S. Huxley, G. P. Wells—Doubleday, 
Doran ($10). 

The firm of Wells, Huxley & Wells, tak- 
ing heart from the success of the senior 
partner’s Outline of History, have pro- 
duced a comparable outline of Life itself 
—all the way from a study of the body as 
a machine to the experiments of spiritual- 
ism, the latest theories of consciousness. 

Says the senior partner of himself: 
“THe] is the least well equipped scien- 
tifically. His share has been mainly liter- 
ary and editorial, and he is responsible for 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


the initiation and organization of the 
whole scheme. ... The triplex author 
claims to be wedded to no creed, associ- 
ated with no propaganda; he is telling 
what he believes to be the truth about life, 
so far as it is known now.” 

The two big volumes take up in broad 
detail: the body as a machine, biological 
classifications, evolution, history of life, 
behavior, feeling & thought, human bi- 
ology. The Science of Life has 337 illus- 
trations, 1,514 pages, 600,000 words, most 
of them readable. If you are interested in 
Life here is a good chance to do some- 
thing about it. 

The Authors. Herbert George Wells, 
onetime novelist, is the super-journalist 
of the World-Idea. Julian Sorell Huxley, 
brother to Aldous, is one of the foremost 
English biologists. George Philip Wells, 
son to Herbert George, is a sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
researches biologically. 


~@ 








Burt Lecture 

FestTIvAL — Struthers Burt — Scribners 
($2.50). 

As in his Jnterpreter’s House of some 
seven years ago, Mr. Burt in Festival di- 
rects a searching scrutiny of Life as his 
class of person finds it today, a scrutiny 
that is very telling, sure of itself, well- 
expressed. The book is less a novel than 
a collection of notes and lectures on love, 
life, death, marriage, divorce, and as such 
has much to commend it. The plot and 
characters do not stand up under the 
pressure of expressing so much weighty 
thought. 

Dorn Griffiths, upon whose shoulders 
rests the burden of carrying the story 
along, has retired from his bank presi- 
dency at the age of 50, resolved to find 








Pirie MacDonald 
STRUTHERS Burt 


“The trouble with Americans is . 


self-expression and relaxation on a small 
farm bought for the purpose near Phila- 
delphia. Dorn has always lived in Phila- 
delphia; has more than often been bored 
there. His wife is clever, self-sufficient, 


politically-minded and not in love with 
him. 
is started 


His son, after a correct education, 
well with one of the smart 
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SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE 
AND THE SENSE OF 


SECURITY NOW 


One of the greatest investment 
follies is to buy something for the 
future, which you have to worry 


about at present. 


Any investment that is causing you 
anxiety should be converted into 
one that will give you peace of 
mind. 


The security of a Guaranteed 
5¥%2% PRUDENCE-CERTIFICATE is 
not dependent on conditions but 
independent of change. 


Its lifetime, from purchase to matu- 
rity, is free from anxious moments 

....its safety is not partial, but 
complete. 


The fine first mortgages on 
income-earning properties, by 
which it is secured, are only the 
beginning of its security. 


After that, comes the Prudence 
Guarantee, pledging more than 
$16,500,000 of Prudence re- 
sources for the safety of your in- 
terest and principal. 


In the sense of security they give, 
PRUDENCE-CERTIFICATES are an 


unique security 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Under Supervision of N. Y. State Banking Dept 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8931-161st St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

10 Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. 
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| comes to Delice. 


brokerage firms of the city. His daughter 
has been married “brilliantly” to Prince 
Rezzonica and lives in Italy except for 
rare visits to America. The conditions 
seem ideal to Dorn for his move and he 
is about to get off when Delice, the Prin- 
cess Rezzonica, appears on one of her rare 
visits. 

Life for her in Italy is not all that she 
could wish nor will Philadelphia do. Her 
mother does not appreciate her. So after 
a few days with her confidant-father she 
goes to New York where one of her 
friends, away from town, has loaned her 
a studio. Delice hunts up a young and 
attractive architect, Graeme Borden, 
whom she has met at her Como villa and 
secretly loves. Dorn, concerned about 
Delice, arranges to spend a few days in 
New York and stay at the studio with 
her. He is amazed upon arriving to dis- 
cover that Delice is Borden’s, body & 
soul. 


Delice and her father journey to the 
villa at Como to’ think things out. Prince 
Rezzonica, having a few affairs to keep 
going in various villas thereabouts, leaves 
his own place for weeks on end. Delice 
has discovered that he has become a drug 
addict and Dorn attempts to clear things 
up by talking to Rezzonica in no uncer- 
tain terms. The prince commits suicide. 
Dorn and Delice pack up. 

Back in New York, contentment finally 
She meets interesting 
people and Time the Great Healer gets in 
a lot of good work. Dorn, who by this 
time has attained great clarity and volubil- 
ity of thought and conversation, begins to 
feel a need for active work of some kind. 
The post of U. S. Minister to Italy is 
open. He accepts it as soon as he sees 
that Delice will surely marry Graeme 
Borden. 

The Author. The self-confidence which 
fills Life-lecturing Maxwell Struthers 
Burt does not arise, as it does in most 
other short, sharp-nosed, thin-lipped men, 
purely from ego. He has lived and worked 
so variously that he is entitled to consider 
himself something of an expert. His Phil- 
adelphia parents sent him to Oxford, 
wanted him to be a banker or lawyer. He 
compromised by teaching English at 
Princeton. A doctor friend took him 
antelope-hunting in Wyoming. He stayed 
there, went into the dude-wrangling busi- 
ness, made money. Then his books began 
to sell (Jn the High Hills, Chance En- 
counters; later: The Interpreter’s House; 
The Diary of a Dude Wrangler, The De- 
lectable Mountains). He lives in Wyo- 
ming but winters near Pinehurst. In the 
open spaces his Philadelphian convictions 
have expanded but not blown up. He 
stands for Decency and the Golden Mean, 
believes Rotary Clubs are good things, 
calls H. L. Mencken “a first-class plumber” 
and Nobel Prize Novelist Sinclair Lewis 
“as bright and promising a plumber’s as- 
sistant as can be found.” 

Some other Burtisms (from Festival) : 

“Many American marriages were the re- 
sult of more nervousness than good will.” 

“The trouble with Americans is that 
they live in an incredible haze of exhilara- 


| tion until they are twenty five, and after 


that in a fog of disillusion, and it’s all be- 
cause they are not in the least interested 
in the truth.” 


Merchant of Venice (Cont’d) 

Tue Last Days or SHYLocK—Ludwig 
Lewisohn—Harper ($2.50).* J 

Playwright Shakespeare gave Ludwig 
Lewisohn the idea. But not even Shake- 
speare could make much of a play out of 
Revamper Lewisohn’s Shylock. For Lew- 
isohn has romanticized Shylock’s melo- 
dramatic figure, gentled him down into an 
unconvincing shadow of his former self. 
You learn that Antonio’s pound of flesh 
was safe all the time. Shylock’s “knife 
would not have gone very deep into the 
bosom of his adversary.” He would only 
have nicked him, got him good & scared, 
then shown the Christian dog he knew 
as much as Portia about the quality of 
mercy. 

When the Doge’s court turned the tables 
on Shylock he was heavily fined, forced 


— . —— —_ — 
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Shylock was only fooling. 


to will the rest of his fortune to his run- 
away daughter Jessica and her goy hus- 
band, made to promise he would be bap- 
tized. But he knew life in Venice would 
be insufferable. and after his enforced 
baptism escaped by ship to friends in Con- 
stantinople. After an abortive Zionistic 
attempt to found a Jewish colony at 
Tiberias he sailed with a Turkish expe- 
dition against Venice-owned Cyprus, and 
there had a vicarious revenge on the city 
that had ruined him. There too he met 
again his lost daughter, bringing three 
children and bitter memories of her worth- 
less husband. Surrounded by his grateful 
family Shylock died, full of years and at 
last in peace. 

The Author. Ludwig Lewisohn, fiery 
champion of his ego, is famed for his auto- 
biographical novels. He once found him- 
self in a $200,000 libel suit brought by his 
first wife (“Bosworth Crocker’), who 
thought she recognized herself in one of 
them (Mid-Channel). Author Lewisohn 
announced last fall he would write no 
more analytical novels. Short, stocky, 
pince-nezed, middle-aged, he has a voice 
which is “deep, elaborate, studied.” He 
has also written: Upstream, The Island 
Within, Mid-Channel, Stephen Escott. 





*Published Jan. 7. 
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SUZE...SPEED... plus SPACE 


(SPACE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL PASSENGER) | 
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TO GROPE 








SPACE... for an entire deck of brilliant club rooms 


@ This is the Cathay Lounge, done in 
luxurious chinoisérie by Edmund Dulac, the great illustrator of 
the Arabian Nights. It is the smoking room in the series of bril- 
liant club rooms on the Lounge Deck. Others are the Empress 
Ball Room, by Sir John Lavery, devoted to cabaret and dancing; 
the Knickerbocker Bar, whimsical with Heath Robinson's 
Legend of the Cocktail; and Sir Charles Allom’s Mayfair. Frank 
Brangwyn did the murals of Abundance in the Salle Jacques 
Cartier; where one dines. Then there are the Sun Deck, the huge 
Sports Deck, carrying a full-size tennis court; and the Olympian 
Pool with beach café...A complete sports layout aboard ship. 

The Empress of Britain has speed. It has size. It uses size, 
not to crowd on more passengers, but to increase the space 


Empress Britai 


allotted to each passenger. Living quarters are smart metro- 
politan apartments. All have outside light and air; 70% have 
private bath. Standing beds, big mirrors, ship to shore telephones, 
dressing lights, every convenience for spacious living at sea. 
Also, 5-room apartments with private verandahsand big windows. 

SAILINGS: From Québec...June 27, July 18, August 5, 19, 
September 5, 26, October 14, November 4. From Southampton, 
Cherbourg ... June 17, July 8, 29, August 12, 26, September 16, 
October 7, 24. Empress of Britain Round-the-World Cruise, from 
New York, December 3. 

Full information and reservations from your own agent, or 
any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Montreal and 30 other cities in Canada and the U. S. 


5 DAYS TO...FROM EUROPE 


ST. LAWRENCE... CANADIAN PACIFIC SEAWAY 


“Ler’s Got 


GOING places . . . doing things . . . and smoking Camels. All three 


are in the modern tempo. 


Camels, gloriously mild and mellow, retain all the delicate 
fragrance of choicest, sun-ripened tobaccos, through the scientific 
care with which they’re made. There’s life and joy in such a\smoke 


... never flat nor over-treated. 


You’re going somewhere when you go with 


CAMELS 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








